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SECOND ASCENT OF MOUNT SHASTA. 


OUNT SHASTA, not only the most 
striking topographical feature of 
northern California, but the largest and 
grandest peak of the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada ranges, stands alone, at the south- 
ern end of Shasta Valley, in latitude 
41° 80’ north, longitude about 122° west. 
In approaching it from the north and 
south, there is a gradual increase in the 
elevation of the country for about fifty 
miles. The region near the base itself 
thus attains an altitude of three thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea, and forms 
a vast pedestal for the Giant Butte.* 

In August, 1854, Captain E. D. Pierce, 
then superintending the Yreka Water 
Company’s saw-mills, informed a few of 
his friends that he had succeeded in reach- 
ing Shasta summit, and invited them to 





* Lieutenant I. L. Abbot’s Report. 





attempt, with him, a second ascent. I 
gladly accepted the invitation, and, in 

company with Captain Charles McDer- 

mit, was soon on the way to the saw- 

mills—the appointed place of meeting— 

at the south end of Shasta Valley. The 

Indians say this Valley was originally 

called Tchasté, and the mountain Yam@q: 

—the Snowy ; also Wi-e-kah—the White: 
—of which Yrekaisa corruption. The-. 
mountain was known, however, to the: 
early whites as Tchasté Peak—its pure,. 
cold mass suggesting the chase as a suit-- 
able interpretation of the name. 

The superstitious red-men beheld it 
with awe, believing its inaccessible sum- 
mit to be the home of evil spirits, that 
hid away in the clouds and shook the 
earth when angry. Colonel Fremont, 
writing, in 1848, of lesser peaks further 
north, says: “ They have never yet 
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known the tread of human foot ; sternly 
drawn against the sky, they look so high, 
so stéep, so snowy and rocky, that it ap- 
pears almost impossible to climb them.” 
And, from the time of that bold explorer 
down, the summit of Shasta Peak had 
been generally considered beyond the 
reach of human daring. 
“ Aspiring to the eagle's cloudless hight, 

No human foot hath stained its snowy side, 

Nor human breath has dimmed the icy mirror 
Which it holds unto the moon, and stars, and 

sovereign 

Sun. We may not grow familiar with the secrets 
Of its hoary top, whereon the Genius 

Of that mountain builds his glorious throne !""* 

On the left of the road leading up 
Shasta Valley, stands Sheep Rock—a 
noticeable mass of rugged rock, rising as 
a sentinel from the plain—the diverging 
point for several trails to the eastward. 
Broad; fertile fields spread out from it, 
while sleek cattle herd in the groves, 
along a gentle stream flowing around it. 
It is said, by old mountaineers, to have 
been a favorite resort of the mountain 
sheep, which would jump, head-foremost, 
down its precipitous sides, where the 
hunter dare not follow; and, lighting 
upon their great, strong horns, would re- 
bound in safety, and thus elude their pur- 
suers. ‘There are several large caves in 
the vicinity of this rock, with high, arch- 
ed ceilings, affording ample room for ex- 
ploration. 
The view of the mountain from Shasta 

plains is very grand ; with no interven- 
ing mountains to obstruct the prospect, 
the base is seen resting among dense, 
evergreen forests; higher up, it is gir- 
dled with hardy plants and shrubs to the 
‘region of frosts, and thence the sheeting 
‘snow. From the north-east and south- 
west a double summit, of unequal hights, 
is presented—both rounded and loaded 
with perpetual snow; but, from most 
(points, a single cone is shown. Rising 
abruptly in grandeur and great beauty of 
routline, its white, cloud-like form, drawn 
-clearly against the sky, is plainly visible 
from points to the south more than two 
hundred miles distant. There are sea- 
:-sons, however, when the monarch, 





* Ode to Mount Shasta, by John R. Ridge. 





shrouding the white robes that glisten in 
the summer sun, retires to gloomy soli- 
tudes, and sits a storm-king upon the 
clouds, invisible to mortal eye. 

We erttered upon a scene of active life 
at the saw-mills.*° The twang of busy 
saws and the clangor of the anvil, min- 
gling with the hoarse calls of the team- 
sters and the crashing of falling timber, 
silenced the soft murmurings of Shasta 
River, and gave evidence that an ad- 
vancing civilization had invaded the deep 
forests. The dry diggings in distant 
parts of the country were to be supplied 
with plenty of pure, running water—the 
miner's sine gua non—and the public bene- 
fited generally. The result, however, 
was unfortunate for the owners, and the 
ditch fell into decay ; but, at the time of 
which we write, all seemed bright and 
hopeful. The night was spent among 
the loggers, and at noon of the follow- 
ing day, September 18th, 1854, a com- 
pany of nine,* under the guidance of 
Captain Pierce, set out from the saw- 
mills, well mounted and equipped, for 
the ascent of Mount Shasta.’ The ascent 
had been made for the first time, a few 
weeks previously, by a party under the 
same leader, as above stated; but it was 
not generally believed the summit had 
been reached. We hoped, therefore, to 
verify their statement, and, in profiting 
by their experience, avoid the dangers 
they encountered. Our course was 
southerly, through heavy timber. A 
brisk ride of twelve miles over an easy 
trail brought us to the meadows—a se- 
ries of small prairies lying around the 
south-eastern base of the mountain. 
Halting to bait our animals upon the lux- 
uriant grass, we found a grateful lunch in 
a neighboring whortleberry patch, and 
drank pure water from a rustling stream 
gushing with considerable force from 
under the rocks at the foot of the moun- 
tain. This noisy spring is the source of 
one of the main forks of the Sacramento 
River, and right joyfully does its spark- 
ling water enter upon its flow, to trace, 





* Messrs.Lane and Kellogg, of Yreka ;-Lack, 
Greenfield, Wright, and Booth, volunteer woods- 
men from the saw-mills ; Captain Charles McDer- 
mit and the writer hereof, John McKee, of San 
Francisco. 
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with refreshing influences, a course of 
four hundred miles ere it reaches the 
ocean, 

At three o’clock we were again in the 
saddle, slowly following a steep and tor- 
tuous trail leading over precipitous 
points, and through dense chaparral, a 
distance of six miles to the first bench 
of the mountain. We had also passed 
through splendid forests of heavy pine 
timber, of different varieties, among 
which was tons, a new kind of pine, 
with the under side of its foliage of a 
light, whitish color, giving a beautiful 
appearance, and relieving the woods of 
the dark, somber shade peculiar to pine 
forests. This tree has since attracted 
the attention of eminent botanists, and 
been classed as the silver fir. 

California possesses a remarkable flora 
of her own, containing a number of the 
largest and most beautiful coniferous 
trees in the world. The mammoth tree, 
sequoia gigantea, is found only upon the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada, be- 
tween latitudes 34° and 41°. There are, 
however, in northern California, other 
glories of the vegetable kingdom, Vast 
forests of the red-wood tree, almost im- 
penetrable by reason of fallen timber, ex- 
tend back thirty miles from the coast ; 
resembling the mammoth in form and 
texture, this tree is second in size, but 
first in commercial value. In tlie forests 
around Mount Shasta are found the 
maple, evergreen oak, and several varie- 
ties of pine, including the spruce, cedar 
and fir. Chief among them all for sym- 
metry and perfection of figure, is the 
majestic sugar-pine, nearly equaling the 
red-wood in size, and excelled by none 
as a beautiful. forest tree. 

We were now well up the mountain- 
side; the shadows of evening were 
gathering over the valleys, end we beheld 
the sun go brilliantly down behind the 
Salmon Mountains. It was, indeed, a 
glorious set, cheering us with golden 
tokens of a smiling morn, as, pressing 
forward, we ascended, with a gentle rise, 
an extensive plateau, dotted with groves 
of stunted pines and hardy shrubs. In 
about two miles we found a convenient 
camp at the foot of the snow, and where 





the main peak, beginning to rise abrupt- 
ly in a sugar-loaf form, soars in conscious 
majesty toward the heavens. 

The lower line of snow upon the 
western side of the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada ranges, in this latitude, has been 
stated by Lieutenant Abbot at seven 
thousand to eight thousand feet above 
sea-level—a much higher elevation than 
is found upon the eastern side. On the 
west they present a barrier to the clouds 
of fog and rain, which, rolling up from 
the Pacific Ocean, beat against their rug- 
ged sides, and exercise an important in- 
fluence upon the climate. 

Securing our animals to the brush in 
places the most sheltered from the cbill- 
ing wind, and where they could nibble 
at the tender twigs, we were soon col- 
lected around a cheerful camp-fire, pre- 
paring a frugal supper and spreading our 
blankets for bed. We each had some- 
thing commendatory to say of our favor- 
ite mules; their wonderful endurance, 
sagacity, safety, and gentle obedience 
under proper treatment, being never- 
failing topics of remark among moun- 
tain-men. Some of them had queer 
though not inappropriate names, such as 
John Go-long, Happy-go-lucky, Swift- 
sure, Good Intent, Gambolier, Honest 
Indian, etc. After supper, we joined in 
a favorite song, sung first at Happy 
Camp, and afterward on every trail from 
the coast to the Sierras. Itis here given 
as a specimen of a California packer’s 
song : 

Morning’s ruddy beams tint the eastern sky; 
Up, comrades up, we’l! climb the mountain high ; 
Let the sluggard sleep, we mut slumber shun, 
Ere nightfall, our labor must be done. 
Haste, then, haste ; the feeding mule’s loud bray- 
in 
Soante o’er the plain, sounds o’er the plain ; 
Haste, then, haste, from mead and prairie stray- 
ing, 
Each hardy packer singles out his train. 


*Tis morn—the sun rides high—the mountain-top 
is won ; 

Comrades, look down, see, half our task is done; 

There’s grass on yonder plain, ‘water in the 
brook, 

Wood around the camp in yonder sheltered 
nook; “ 

Haste, then, haste, the precious time is slipping, 

Drive out again, drive out again ; 
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Haste, then, haste, through dust and chaparral 
ripping, 
Each hardy packer hurries on his train. 


Eve's declining sun gilds the glowing west, 

The weary packer sighs for water, camp and 
rest ; 

Happy in his toil, roving light and free, 

Monuntaineer—thine’s the life for me. 

Baste, then, haste, the lightened mules are roll- 


i 
Free o'er the plain, free once again ; 
Haste, then, haste, at sinche and lIash-rope pull- 
in , 
Bach hardy packer unpacks his weary train. 

The situation was suggestive of camps 
on other trails, where some of us, storm- 
bound amidst the deep snows, had fed 
our mules with their cargo of flour baked 
into bread, and kindled huge fires to 
keep them from freezing. We called to 
mind the dreadful a of emigrants 
in crossing the stormy Sierras, and the 
story was told of those relieved by Cap- 
tain Yount, who was prompted thereto 
by a remarkable dream, an authentic ac- 
count of which, taken from Doctor 
Bushnell’s “ Nature and the Supernatu- 
ral,” is as follows: 

“ As I sat by the fire, one stormy No- 
vember night, in a hotel parlor, in the 
Napa Valley of California, there came in 
a most venerable and benignant-looking 
person, with his wife, taking their seats 
in the circle. The stranger was Captain 
Yount, a man who came over into Cali- 
fornia as a trapper more than forty years 
ago. * * * * * At my request 
he gave me his story. About six or 
seven years previous, in a mid-winter’s 
night, he had a dream, in which he saw 
what appeared to be a company of emi- 
grants, arrestel by the snows of the 
mountains, and perishing rapidly by cold 
and hunger. He noted the very cast of 
the scenery, marked by a huge perpen- 
dicular front of white-rock cliff; he saw 
the men cutting off what appeared to be 
tree-tops, rising out of deep gulfs of 
snow ; he distinguished the very features 
of the persons, and the look of their par- 
ticular distress. He woke, profoundly 
impressed with the distinctness and ap- 
parent reality of his dream. At length 
he fell asleep, and dreamed exactly the 
same dream again. In the morning, he 
could not expel it from his mind. Fall- 





ing in shortly with an old hunter com- 
rade, he told him the story,and was only 
the more deeply impressed by his recog- 
nizing, without hesitation, the scenery of 
the dream. This.comrade came over 
the Sierra by the Carson Valley Pass, and 
declared that a spot in the pass answered 
exactly to his description. By this the 
unsophisticated patriarch was decided. 
He immediately collected a company of 
men, with mules and blankets, and all 
necessary provisions. The neighbors 
were laughing, meantime, at his credulity. 
‘No matter, said he; ‘I am able to do 
this, and I will; for I verily believe that 
the fact is according to my dream.’ The 
men were sent into the mountains, one 
hundred and fifty miles distant, directly 
to the Carson Valley Pass; and there 
they found the company, in exactly the 
condition of the dream, and brought in 
the remnant alive.” 

There were, also, pioneers in the 
Mount Shasta settlements, accustomed to 
daring adventure, and to the exhibition 
of large-hearted, generous traits of char- 
acter, developed by frontier life. Their 
friendships were cemented by the perils 
of the desert and of the ambuscade, and 
their hospitalities made doubly sacred in 
the division of the last handful of meal. 
McDonald of Witchpek, Roach, of Hap- 
py Camp, Pierce, of Yreka, McDermit 
and Lowry, of Scott’s Valley, are a few 
among a host of names endeared to many 
a@ weary, hungry, invalided wanderer 
among strangers in a strange land. 

Our captain’s “ Three o’clock in the 
morning, boys,” reminded us we needed 
rest to fit us for the work ahead. After 
a voice of thanksgiving to Him who 
ruleth over all, we fell, asleep — the 
whistling wind our lullaby. 

His “ All hands up!” aroused us at 
the appointed hour, and the morning pre- 
parations were quickly completed in the 
ruddy glare of the camp-fire. Substi- 
tuting flannel over-shirts for coats, and 
laying aside all dead weight, such as re- 
volvers, knives, combs, pipes, etc., we 
fell into line behind our leader at four 
o'clock, to commence the tramp by star- 
light. The frozen snow presented a 
smooth surface to our feet, as heading 
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north-easterly, we followed a gulch lead- 
ing up between sharp ridges of rocks. 
At first we walked rapidly and comfort- 
ably, but as the grade of the ascent in- 
creased, the pace decreased, until, at a 
point perhaps two miles from camp, the 
moon peeped over the bluff before us, 
almost directly overhead. 

Planting our iron-shod shoes and staffs 
firmly in the ice, we slowly climbed, 
halting frequently to regain our breath, 
and reached a trail or track over which 
an avalanche had passed, leaving the 
loose bowlders bare. Acres of loose 
stones were easily set in motion; but 
daylight now enabled us to select the 
footings, testing each stone as we travel- 
ed abreast, before trusting the weight up- 
on it. It was a treacherous trail, caus- 
ing frequent slips, and suggesting great 
caution, lest a fatal mistake should sud- 
denly increase our speed, in any thing 
but an upward course. Onward and 
upward we climbed, until the track of 
the avalanche was placed behind us, and 
the rising sun gilded the icy banks be- 
fore us. Our captain, ax in hand, cut 
resting-places in the ice, until, after much 
severe climbing, we reached the foot of 
the Red Bluffs. This bluff is a conglom- 
erate wall of reddish clay, imbedding 
rocks and stones of all sizes, and rises 
perpendicularly thirty to forty feet, with 
occasional openings, or narrow passes, 
through it. It forms a ridge about one 
half mile long north and south, and con- 
nects the two main ridges lying east and 
west, between which lay the gully we 
had followed. It was quite a formidable 
barrier; but, with no time for reflection, 
we were clinging to its side, depending 
upon the stones not wholly imbedded for 
support. Captain Pierce was first up ; 
then soon, with silent thanks, we all 
stood safely upon its top beside him, our 
first chief difficulties overcome. We 
found this bank or wall to be twenty 
feet wide on top, with one vast plain of 
ice extending from its eastern side far 
down the mountain. This plain of ice 
was interrupted by large fissures; was 
scarred, here and there, by the track of 
the avalanche, and gleamed with an oc- 
casional stream of water—* the fierce 








youth of some river,” which, born amid 
the snows of ages, rudely bursts its 
bands, and seeks, with many a bounding 
leap, the more genial clime of the vale 
beneath. We easily removed several 
large bowlders from the overhanging 
cliff, which, rolling down for miles with 
great velocity, would burst into fragments 
on meeting the slightest obstruction. The 
seene from this point was surpassingly 
grand. The masses of ice around us 
seemed palaces sparkling with jewels. 
The tops of the surrounding mountains 
were visible, tinged with early morning 
light, until the sun, with rapidly-increas- 
ing brilliancy, dissolved the fogs and 
mists from over the water-courses, and 
the diversified country to the south and 
east lay revealed. How beautifully its 
misty covering was removed, can only 
be appreciated by those who may wit- 
ness it under similar circumstances. 

‘One half mile more, in a northerly 
course, and we had ascended a short, 
steep hill, covered with loose, red lava 
and slag—the latter resembling green 
molten glass—and had gained the second 
bench of the mountain, about five miles 
from camp. This is a small plain, with 
several small peaks rising from as many 
corners, and contained two or three ponds 
of water frozen over. Carefully looking 
over the icy edge of its most westerly 
corner, we saw the very dangerous path 
by which the first party had reached this 
bench, but which they were enabled to 
avoid in their descent, by the discovery 
of the route we had thus far followed. 

We were now sensibly affected by the 
rarefied condition of the atmosphere ; 
my pulse, usually seventy to seventy-five, 
was raised to 110; every appearance of 
blood had left our faces and extremities, 
nor could we find a distended vein; 
headaches and giddiness oppressed us all, 
rendering our movements more and more 
laborious; but our courage remained ; 
so, bathing our hands and faces in one 
of the icy lakes, we undertook the next 
rise. This was a conical-shaped hill, 
seemingly formed of loose, porous or 
spongy lava, into which our feet would 
penetrate several inches, and which, giv- 
ing way to the step, rendered the labor 
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of climbing very severe. This over- 
come, the summit appeared in full view, 
and we stood in a triangular shaped 
basin, with three distinct peaks of nearly 
equal hight, rising from its angles. This 
basin is slightly depressed in the center, 
and comprises perhaps an acre in surface, 
about one-fourth of which surface is 
merely a shell or crust of sulphur, pot- 
ash and soda—the sulphur predominat- 
ing, and presenting, when cool, a beauti- 
ful light-yellow, crystalline appearance. 

Boiling water appeared at the surface 
through numerous fissures, emitting a 
sulphurous gas, and giving to the whole 
the appearance of a boiling spring. 

One hundred yards above us, the most 
easterly and highest peak towered likea 
sugar-loaf; addressing ourselves to the 
work, we accomplished our task, and 
clung to the rocks around the flag upon 
the very top; breathing with difficulty, 
we rested silently, until, at the suggestion 
of Captain McDermit, we united in three 
cheers for the Stars and Stripes, and for 
the party that had planted them there 
five weeks before, It was now nine 
o'clock ; the day had proved propitious ; 
the atmosphere was bright and clear ; in 
five hours we had reached the summit 





MOUNT PITT. 





from the lower line of perpetual snow. 
We stood, as we believed, upon the most 
lofty point of Uncle Sam’s dominions, 
which but one other ljttle party had ever 
reached; the world lay below us, and 
we feasted with delight upon the varied 
and extensive. scenes presented to view 
from all points. 

The Sierra Nevada, Siskiyou, and 
Coast Ranges of mountains, bounded the 
horizon on three sides, inclosing every 
variety of country from the snow-capped 
Sierras to the sultry plains of the Sacra- 
mento; the water-courses were easily 
traced through the valleys; far away to 
the north-east lay glittering in the sun 
the several lakes of the Modoc country 
—the famous Indian hunting and battle- 
ground ; there, also, lay the silvery lakes 
through which the Klamath, finding its 
source in the mountains beyond, flows 
with gentle current, until, skirting the 
Siskiyou range, it moves, with a heavy, 
whirling flood to the sea. Shasta Val- 
ley spread beneath our feet its grassy 
plains and evergreen groves, dotted with 
villages, mines, and farms, the»whole af- 
fording scenes unequaled in beauty, va- 
riety, and extent of landscape, and which 
may not be adequately described. 
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The mountaineers of our party recog- 
nized many prominent land-marks, indi- 
cating the long, tedious passes leading 
through the different chains of moun- 
tains, and distance seemed annihilated as 
the eye included, within one field of vis- 
ion, points of country separated in act- 
ual experience, by many days’ travel. 
They confirmed Colonel Fremont’s de- 
scription of the elevated plateau lying to 
the north-east, and containing the lakes 
above mentioned, as “a very beautiful 
country; situated near the head of three 
rivers, namely, Fall, Klamath and Sacra- 
mento ; fruitful and well watered, it might 
become, under the hand of civilization, 
a little paradise.” The Fall River, so 
called because of its frequent cascades, 
flows north to the Columbia ; the Sacra- 
mento, south to the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco; while the Klamath, flowing west, 
drains the third great depression of the 
whole land. This Klamath River be- 
comes a mighty torrent when swollen by 
the rain and snow of winter (a perpen- 
dicular rise of one hundred and thirty 
feet above low water having been record- 
ed, at Martin’s Ferry, in 1862, when a 
wire bridge at that elevation was washed 
away); then, a boiling flood sweeps roar- 








SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 


ing through its rocky cafions, and along 
its rugged banks ; the artistic fish-dams, 
where the skillful Indians spear the 
active salmon, are all carried away; the 
miners, with their wheels and sluices, 
are driven to the hills, and none but the 
most adventurous dare risk the passage 
of its angry flood. 

The western chain of the Sierra Ne- 
vada was seen trending along the hori- 
zon, far away to the south-east, marked 
by numerous points, and bearing up the 
snowy crest of Lassen’s Peak—a volcanic 
cone, over ten thousand feet high. A 
large extent of rough and broken country 
stretched westward from their base, the 
home and _ hiding-places of the murder- 
ous Pit River savage. In those wilds it 
was supposed the long-sought-for Lost 
Cabin might be found. The story runs 
that, in the early days, a prospecting 
party was taken by an Indian guide to 
wonderfully rich diggings east of Mount 
Shasta. After proving the mines, and 
building a cabin, the party returned to 
Yreka for the winter’s supplies; they 
came and departed by night, shrouding 
their movements with great secrecy ; but 
it was known that they had suddenly be- 
come able to buy so largely; their dust 
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‘was new in the market; the wanderers 
nad spoken of “ our cabin,” and it soon 
became whispered around that the ear- 
nest men, quietly putting up miner’s 
stores, had struck new and rich diggings. 

Arrangements were made to follow them, 
but they got away unobserved. Great 
interest was manifested for their return 
in the spring, with their pile; but the 
ill-fated men were never heard from af- 
terward, having fallen victims to the 
cupidity of the treacherous savages. 
The new diggings, though often searched 
for, have never been found, and to this 
day, the story of the Lost Cabin is not 
forgotten. 

To the south, the broad, fertile valley 
of the Sacramento lay in full view, 
though separated from us by sixty miles 
of rough and heavily-wooded country, 
traversed by the several streams which 
unite to form the Sacramento River. 
Perhaps the most striking views of this 
mountain are to be had from points 
thirty to forty miles distant, on the trail 
leading up the river through this broken 
country ; and the tourist, who may de- 
sire to become acquainted with the 
noblest features of California mountain 
scenery, should not fail to take the route 
to the summit of Mount Shasta. 

. Westward and north-west, the lofty 
chains of the Salmon and Trinity spread 
their ridges and spurs in a tangled web 
of mountains to the coast. 

Under the Salmon ridge, snugly hid 
among the hills, lies Scott’s Valley—the 
gem of the mountains—sparkling with 
purling streams, meandering through 
green pastures and fields of golden corn. 
The bear and the antelope forsake with 
reluctance its fragrant meadows, ringing 
with the lark’s sweet carol, and the bea- 
ver still play upon its willow banks, and 
haunt its cottonwood groves. There 
summer breezes rustle the ripening grain ; 
the harvest home enliyens cheerful 
hearths, graced by Christian women, and 
around its sacred altars heve been felt 
the hallowed influences of the new 
birth. . 

The Siskiyou range-—a continpation 
of the western division of the @ascade 
range—running east and west, and from 














five te:six thousand feet high, bounded 
our Yew upon the north; an extensive 
fire had been raging through a portion 
of its heavy woods, obscuring the atmos- 
phere with smoke, and hiding Mount 
Pitt, 2 snowy peak just beyond, about 
ten thousand feet high. 

Thus it appeared that Mount Shasta, 
though standing alone, is a great center, 
from which diverge the different chains 

that render northern California almost 
one mass of mountains. 

The rarefied atmosphere caused us 
much uneasiness, warning us that but lit- 
tle time was left at our command. Ex- 
tending the arms, we endeavored to in- 
hale the air more rapidly, and thus re- 
lieve our short breathings; but could 
neither hear nor feel the air passing to 
the lungs. After carving our names up- 
on a flinty rock, and securing a few spe- 
cimens of different formations of lime, 
we descended to the basin, to examine 
more particularly the boiling spring. 
The sulphurous crust was found to be 
soft, spongy, and hot; forcing our staffs 
through it, boiling water followed their 
withdrawal to the surface. We ventured 
to walk upon it, notwithstanding it would 
yield to the foot, and passed directly 
over the crater of this, as we believed 
from numerous indications, at one time 
active volcano ; pieces of the crust were 
laid upon the snow in nearly a melting 
state, to cool and harden. The gas aris- 
ing from its openings nauseated several 
of the party, affecting them somewhat 
seriously for a little while. The earth 
and stones in the immediate vicinity 
were quite warm, protecting us from 
cold. Nothing of animal or vegetable 
life was visible ; yet a dead though per- 
fect wasp was found upon the summit. 

At ten o’clock we commenced slowly 
and carefully retracing our steps, which 
proved very laborious until reaching 9 
more natural atmosphere, when We were 
partially relieved from our depressed con-_ 
dition, and pursued our downward course 
more easily. Our iron-shod shoes, now’ 
worn smooth, served as skates, enabling.’ 
us to slide, in many places, with great 
rapidity over the slightly yielding ice and 


snow. 
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At one o’clock we were again at 
camp, after an absence of nine hours. 
We estimated the distance to the summit 
from the lower snow-line at seven miles, 
and were satisfied we had followed the 
only practicable route: 

The ascent of Mount Shasta has been 
made by several later parties in succeed- 
ing years. The Reverend J. 8. Diehl 
made it alone in October, 1855. In Sep- 
tember, 1856, Captain Pierce led up a 
company of fifteen, including five ladies. 
They were twelve hours going up from 
the lower snow-line, the ladies being as- 
sisted by ropes and other appliances. 
One of them—NMrs. D. H. Lowry—writes 
that they suffered greatly from exhaus- 
tion, and that only by the greatest exer- 
tion were they able to reach the summit. 

The ascent may be accomplished in a 
favorable season—in August or Septem- 
ber—without much danger or difficulty, 
by stout, resolute men. The extreme 
exhaustion realized in ascending Mounts 
Blanc or Popocatapetl, is not experi- 
enced ; nor is the trial so dangerous, by 
reason of huge fissures and icy chasms ; 
the main difficulty arises from the rarefied 
condition of the air, to which the system 
must adapt itself rather suddenly for 
comfort. 

The generous, genial McDermit, who 
contributed so much to the pleasure of 
our party, met an untimely death in 1865. 
Commanding at Fort Churchhill, Neva- 
da, as Colonel of United States Volun- 
teers, he was waylaid and killed by the 
Indians infesting the overland mail route. 
He had passed safely through the Mexi- 
can war, and the dangers of Northern 
California’s earliest settlement, to meet, 
at last, in the mountain wilds of Nevada, 
& most untimely end. 

The hight of Mount Shasta had been 
variously estimated at from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand feet, until definitely 
fixed by Professor Whitney, California 
State Geologist, in 1862, at fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-one feet 
above the sea; the same authority gives 
seven thousand six hundred and twenty- 
mine feet as the elevation of the lower 
line of snow. So faras actual measure- 
ments show, this is higher than any of 








the more northern, or Rocky Mountain 
Peaks. Prof. Brewer, also of the Califor- 
nia Geological Survey, states, however, 
that the culminating point of the Sierra 
Nevada range is Mount Whitney, near 
the head-waters of King’s and Kaweah 
Rivers, between latitudes 36° and 37°. 
It is over fifteen thousand feet high. 

Mr. Clarence King, of the same sur- 
vey, says he reached an elevation on 
Mount Whitney of fourteen thousand 
seven hundred and forty feet, some three 
hundred feet below the real summit; 
also that he-saw from the summit of an 
adjoining mountain, within one field of 
vision, five snow-capped mountains over 
fourteen thousand feet, and about fifty 
peaks over thirteen thousand feet in 
hight. So far as known, then, Mount 
Whitney is the highest mountain in the 
Dnited States. . 

While Mount Shasta is thus exceeded 
a few hundred feet in hight by Mount 
Whitney, the former, because of its 
beautiful form and commanding position 
amidst splendid surroundings, is, and 
must ever remain, the pride and glory 
of our mountain ranges. 

Oregon and Washington Territory 
boast of several celebrated snow-capped 
peaks rising from the Cascade range, 
chief of which are Mounts Jefferson, 
Hood, Adains, St. Heien’s, Rainier, and 
Baker, the latter volcanic. Mount Hood 
is also claimed to be a smoldering vol- 
cano, and is said to have belched forth 
clouds of smoke at the time an earth- 
quake shock was felt at San Francisco, 
October 8th, 1865; perhaps affording a 
vent for the disturbing forces, and saving 
that fair city from serious trouble. 

Of their elevation we have no correct 
information ; in those high latitudes the 
lower descent of the snow-line leads to 
an overestimate of hight; they may be 
seen, however, from a great distance. 
Fremont says he saw Mount Hood very 
plainly one hundred and eighty miles dis- 
tant. Several of the peaks may be in- 
cluded in one view from the lower Col- 
umbia River. It is related of Fitzhugh 
Ludlow and Bierstadt, that when gazing 
upon one of Oregon’s magnificent moun- 
tain scenes, they clasped hands and 
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tearfully rejoiced that they had lived to 
see that hour. 

There are views embracing Mount 
Shasta equally worthy of enthusiasm ; 
while the glorious panorama spread 
around its lofty pinnacle offers to the art- 
ist a new and inviting field. 

The natural scenery of California and 
Oregon is varied, beautiful and grand ; 
very much of it is of peculiar beauty, 
worthy of reproduction by the painter’s 
art; the atmosphere is remarkably clear, 
giving the eye a wide range. Sometimes 
the wild, weird loveliness of a vale, hid 
under almost tropical vegetation; the 
refreshing sward of a seemingly culti- 
vated park, lit up by streams of running 
water, and shaded by majestic oaks with 
pendent mosses and dark, druidical mis- 





tletoe ; extensive fields of golden grain, 
separated by grassy meadows, picturesque 
gardens and fruitful orchards, with a line 
of resplendent snowy mountains for the 
background, may be seen embodied in 
one grand view. 

The views from the Columbia River, 
including the Cascades and Dalles, the 
California Geysers, Clear Lake, the Big 
Trees—the largest known growtlis of the 
vegetable kingdom—Lake Tahoe, on top 
of the Sierras, and the Yosemite Valley 
—a mighty chasm two to four thotsand 
feet deep in these same Sierras, inclosing 
matchless cliffs and cascades, and with- 
out its equal in the world for sublime 
and picturesque scenery—these are each 
worthy of especial note, and, together 
with the chief snow-capped mountains, 
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have already received attention at the 
hands of some of the grand masters of 
landscape painting. 

Our watchful mules had become quite 
impatient for our return down the moun- 
tain, and evinced their appreciation of 
our arrival at camp by many a friendly 
neigh and earnest tug at the picket-rope ; 
their long, keen ears were alert for the 
familiar voice of the master; and the 
gentle pat was more than repaid by their 
ready yielding to the harness, as if as- 
sured those snowy fields were soon to 
be exchanged for clover vales. A little 
brandy and coffee braced us for the ride 
to the saw-mills, and new life was im- 
parted to us, as, resting in our California 
saddles, we enjoyed the rapture of mo- 
tion, and bounded lightly over the home- 
ward trail; and as our little season of 
recreation up and around Mount Shasta, 
was drawing to a close, we realized that 
o’er the mountain trail hath it been es- 
pecially given : 

“By the might of the sounding hoof, to win 

Beauty without and joy within ; 

Beauty else to my eyes unseen, 

And joy that till then had a stranger been.” 





WHO WAS HE? 
CHAPTER L 
THE GREAT FAILURE. 


S the ferry-boat Colden moved out 

of her slip at the foot of Cortlandt 
street, at ten o’clock of a night in Janu- 
ary, a few winters ago, her pilot was 
compelled to extra vigilance, for the 
river was full of floating ice. T'wo boats 
of the company already were laid up 
with broken machinery. Trips were, 
therefore, made with some irregularity, 
and much more time was consumed 
in crossing than when the way was 
clear. The night was cold, but not 
stormy, and many of the passengers re- 
mained on the decks to watch the glitter, 
and to listen to the crash of the ice. 
Among these was a young man who 
leaned over the railing apparently ab- 
sorbed in the turmoil beneath him. 
There was that in the creaking and 
groaning, the crushing of the drifting 








masses, and the sullen wash of the waters 
in keeping with his own mood. The 
whole world was as chilling and repul- 
sive as that river to one who was usually 
full of courage and energy. Ward 
Tunnecliffe had received two wounds 
straight in the breast, and on the same 
day—wounds hard for a proud man to 
recover from—one dealt at his heart by 
the woman he loved, and the other at 
his honor by his partner in business. 
The firm of Tunnecliffe & Bowen, 
bankers, was to fail on the morrow, and 
in such a manner as to cast discredit on 
its transactions. There was to be ruin, 
not only of fortune, but of good name. 
For this, his brother-in-law, John Bowen, 
was solely to blame; but he was a wily 
man, and Ward knew that all which look- 
ed suspiciously bad in the conduct of the 
firm, would be thrown upon himself. 
Burdened with anxiety, he had gone, 
this evening, to find solace in the pre 
sence of his betrothed, as well as to 
break to her the news of the approach- 
ing disaster. He had dreaded this. 
Indeed, it was the bitterest portion of 
his trouble, to think that he must grieve 
and disappoint her, probably defer their 
union, and cast the first shadow over 
Ler girlish brightness. Yet, he had 
trusted her strength of character as he 
trusted his own, and would have staked 
his life on her fidelity. What then was 
his dismay, his astonishment, and more 
than pain, when, in response to his 
familiar ring and knock, the servant had 
announced to him.that Miss Arnold was 
confined to her room by a headache, 
and would receive no visitors, but had 
ordered this to be given him, if he called 
—a note, which, as he opened it beneath 
the hall-lamp, he had found to read: 


“Mr. TuNNECLIFFE—I desire you to 
consider our acquaintance at anend. I 
am ill, this afternoon, or I would give 
you a personal explanation, for 1 am no 
coward. If you demand it, it shall be 
given in a few days. Maup ARNOLD.” 


The envelope also contained the en- 
gagement ring. 

This note was now crushed against 
the young man’s heart. He felt the 
ring hurting him, as he leaned over the 
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railing. He had left the house with a 
blank, lost feeling, thinking that he could 
not return to his sister’s, where he board- 
ed, that he should choke if he shut him- 
self up in his room; and so had walked 
on and on for miles until he found him- 
self in front of his office in Wall street. 
The sight of its barred windows was 
hateful to him, and he had turned away, 
dimly remembering that he had to see a 
gentleman in Newark, early in the next 
day—why not go out there to-night ? 

So here he was on the ferry-boat, 
looking into the rush of foam, ice and 
green water, trying to collect his senses 
and to become accustomed to his misery. 
All the honey of his nature turned into 
gall as he brooded over the conduct of 
his brother-in-law—* smooth, oily ras- 
cal,” he called him in his thoughts— 
and of the girl to whom he had only 
been engaged three brief weeks, but 
who already had grown to be the best 
part of his life. The great wheel of 
the boat turned slowly round in the 
groaning ice and his brain turned with 
it. There was a spot of fire over his 
heart where the ring pressed against it, 
but the rest of his body was numb and 
cold. He had always been a man of 
strong passions, affectionate but jealous, 
noble but hasty in conclusions; and 
now the good died down in him, and 
the bad rose up and wrestled for the 
mastery. He did not know that he re- 
solved upon any thing, or wished for 
any thing, only the wheel of the Colden 
seemed turning in his brain, which 
creaked and grew dark and threw out 
spokes of electric fire. “If the boat 
would only get to shore!” he dreamed 
that he should be safe; but its progress 
was slow, and his brain whirled round 
with a pain that was unbearable. 

The boat was but a little way from 
the Jersey City slip, and the most of the 
passengers had left the stern of the boat 
to go forward, when suddenly the pilot 
shouted out: “ Man overboard !” 

The next instant there was a rush to 
the after-deck, the powerful machinery 
was checked as quickly as possible, 
while some brave fellows had off their 
coats and boots, holding themselves 








ready: to peril their own lives to rescue 
this which had been thrown away. But 
the ice, the foam, the darkness and cold 
were against them; there was not a 
glimpse of the object which went down 
beneath the drift to rise no more. 

It was a clear case of suicide. One 
or two others, besides the pilot, had seen 
the man jump overboard. No one, how- 
ever, knew him, or could describe him, 
there being no light on deck. He had 
come out of the gentlemen’s cabin, at 
the time deserted, bareheaded, walked 
quickly to the chains, stepped over and 
leaped into the river. 

As soon as it was quite certain that 
nothing cou!d be done to aid the unhappy 
man, the crowd pressed into the cabin 
to see what discoveries were there to be 
made. Upon a seat, near the door, lay 
an overcoat and hat. 

“ Here! here’s his clothes,” cried one, 
catching up the first garment. “ Why 
need a man kill himself with a coat 
like that ?” 

The poor fellow who made this re- 
mark was shivering in his own thin 
clothes. Doubtless, physical want was 
the only kind of suffering which ap- 
pealed to his sympathies. 

“ The latest style,’ murmured an awe- 
stricken youth behind him. 

“ Here’s a handkerchief.” 

“And here’s his name in his hat. 
Ward Tunnecliffe.” 

“The same’s on this here hankercher.” 

“ Impossible!” cried some one, in a 
startled voice. “ Why, that’s Bowen’s 
brother-in-law. They are bankers, doing 
well, too. I saw Tunnecliffe in his office 
to-day. I do believe that is his hat.” 

Incredulity, consternation, pity, vul- 
gar curiosity, were written upon men’s 
faces, and whispered in their voices. 
One gentleman had learned that Tunne- 
cliffe & Bowen were going by the board 
—something dubious about it, too— 
was afraid their transactions would not 
bear daylight.” 

“ A hard way to get out of the scrape.” 

“Don’t believe it. It’s simply absurd 
—one of the finest young men in New 
York !” 

“But what did he make way with 
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hisself, fur then ?” and so on, a. Babel 
of comment and bewilderment, until the 
arrival of the boat compelled the dis- 
persal of the crowd. 

The next day New York had the 
pleasure of a sensation: The failure of 
Tunnecliffe & Bowen is not yet forgotten 
in some of its business and social circles. 
Although the event dates but a very few 
years back, dishonesty in the conduct of 
big moneyed affairs was not quite so 
fashionable as at present. 

It seems that the firm had gone aside 
from its legitimate banking operations 
into the most daring stock speculations, 
using the money of depositors in such a 
manner as, in case of ill-success, to de- 
fraud them out of it, while it did not 
lay the firm open to criminal prosecu- 
tion. Some of this stock-gambling was 
of a very reckless character. The firm 
had also given out a check for forty 
thousand dollars, to be drawn the day of 
their failure, upon a city bank in which 
it had no money deposited. Doubtless 
it hoped to raise and pay in the money 
before the bank closed, the previous day ; 
but it had got in such straits as to 
make this impossible, and three o’clock 
had found it doomed. It was under the 
pressure of this unexpected disaster that 
Ward had flown to his affianced for 
counsel and sympathy. He knew, only 
too well, that her father would be one of 
the heaviest losers; and that Mr. Ar- 
nold was a gentleman of the old com- 
mercial school, whose ideas of honor 
in business were of the strictest kind, 
and who could not tolerate the system 
upon which the firm had operated. To 
Maud, and Maud alone, he had intended 
to confide the fact, that all outside specu- 
lations had been conducted by his brother- 
in-law, against his own convictions of 
prudence, and in defiance of his advice ; 
and that the last most desperate ventures 
had been made during his, Ward’s, ab- 
sence from town during a few days of 
the past week. He had arrived home 
at noon of that day, only to have Bowen 
demand of him to raise the forty thou- 
sand dollars before the close of banking 
hours, confessing the predicament in 
which he had plaged the firm. Angry 








and astounded, he had hurried out to 
make the most earnest exertions, and to 
failin them. He saw ruin coming, and 
felt, from his recent. knowledge of his 
character, that his smooth, suave relative 
would contrive to slip the weight of dis- 
honor upon his shoulders who was en- 
tirely innocent, Going thus, in the first 
flush of his trouble to her whose fate he 
thought bound with his, and being re- 
pulsed as he had been, it was not strange 
that a sort of madness had come upon 
the young man. 

The ruin came, in the worst form 
The morning and evening papers had 
each their share of the news—in the 
morning, the painful rumor of the sui- 
cide of young Tunnecliffe, in the even- 
ing, the failure of the firm, with. hints 
of the nature of its transactions as af- 
fording a clue to the rash deed. 

The indignation of those who suffer- 
ed loss was tempered with awe at the 
summary punishment, self-inflicted, by 
one of the sinners. Even those who 
lost most heavily could not deny that 
they had always liked and respected 
Tunnecliffe;~ and they wished, most 
heartily, that he had not thus rashly 
thrown himself beyond their forgiveness 
and his own redemption. 

Succeeding days confirmed the worst 
rumors. The firm had failed in a very 
disgraceful manner. Some of the losers 
would have dealt with John Bowen ina 
summary way; but he, bowed down 
with grief and regret, was in such deep 
affliction at loss of his brother-in-law, 
while yet he made so apparent that the 
dead man had been the only guilty par- 
ty, that compassion began to take the 
place of wrath. Before a week had 
fled there were those who spoke of set- 
ting him on his feet again. 

If Ward Tunnecliffe, before commit- 
ting the fatal act, could have, with a 
seer’s eye, perused the newspapers for 
the month succeeding his death, their 
contents would have deterred him from 
any such rashness. Were his spirit, 
in its present abode, cognizant of the 
comments made in public and private, by © 
friend and foe, it must have suffered a 
great change from its earthly nature, if 
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it did not chafe with a terrible vexation. 
It seemed as if every event of his life 
was dragged into view, besides deeds at- 
tributed to him to which he had no 
claim-—even as the river was dragged 
for his body, and his friends summoned 
several times to witness dreadful, dis- 
figured corpses which were not his—for 


his body was never found. Not that, 


these comments were unfavorable—gen- 
erally he was spoken of with pity, and 
his general character admired, while his 
first great fault was condemned, yet 
palliated. But to the proud and reticent 
this very pity is galling; then, too, his 
sister’s name did not escape some public 
remark ; her unbridled extravagance, the 
style of her living, and her influence 
upon the firm, were two or three times 
very plainly referred to. 

One fact, however, did entirely escape 
the Argus-eyes of gossip—the engage- 
ment between the young gentleman and 
Miss Arnold. As we have said, it had 
been secretly entered into, and, at the time 
of the catastrophe, was known only to 
Maud’s parents and Mr. and Mrs. Bowen. 

Upon one heart only lay the horrible 
consciousness that the world at large 
knew not the true motive of the suicide. 





CHAPTER IL 
SOME OF ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


THERE was another person who broke 
all the little heart she had in a wild 
burst of remorse and sorrow, when the 
news came to her, coupled with the 
knowledge of her husband’s failure in 
business. It seemed too much for one 
empty, foolish little brain to bear, and 
for a time the attendants upon Mrs. 
Bowen were afraid that her reason wonld 
give way, as her wild shrieks filled the 
house, alternating with bursts of hysteri- 
cal laughter. 

Susie Tunnecliffe had been her brother’s 
pet and idol from her cradle. He had 
been father, mother, and all to her, since 
the death of their parents when she was 
twelve yearsof age. Not knowing what 
slse to do with her, he had sent her to 








the finest boarding-school to be found, 
and she had come out of it stylish, pret- 
ty, “perfectly charming.” He was as 
proud of her as he was fond; he felt 
that she was vain, and a little selfish, 
but that was because she had no mother 
to extirpate these weeds from her charac- 
ter. That she should be absorbingly 
fond of dress, setting more value upon a 
new ornament than upon anv other gift 
he could make her, he set down to her 
being a woman. For Ward was one of 
those men, himself a hard worker, ear- 
nest in his purposes, of keen intellect, 
who set aside every thing feminine at 
one fell swoop, as useless and charming. 
At least such had been his impressions 
until he met the young girl who taught 
him that somewhere in his breast had 
slumbered a far loftier ideal of woman. 

The brother, then, had taken it asa 
matter of course, that Susie should be 
idle and exacting, insatiable in her pret- 
ty requests for pocket-money, and only 
capable of exertion when a ball was in 
prospect, or some other girl to be out- 
shone. Fair as alily, petite, with bright, 
innocent blue eyes, and glistening locks 
of the most lovely pale-gold hair, no one 
could dream of any thing worldly or 
selfish about such a sprite or seraph. 
To Ward she always appeared as a gay 
child, even after her marriage. Yet, 
fairy-like as she was, she was the es- 
sence of worldliness, from her passion 
for chocolate bon-bons to her affection for 
the brother and husband who always 
supplied her so generously. 

She was a suitable wife for John 
Bowen “He was hard, plausible and 
ambitious, wanting a wife to be vain of, 
who should excite envy and spend to 
advantage the money he was quite will- 
ing to give her, provided he knew where 
to get it. Ward had never esteemed his 
brother-in-law as a friend or companion, 
their minds being of a different stamp, 
but he had respected his sagacity in 
business and believed him an honorable 
man. And so, perhaps, he had been, at 
the start. But let a man once begin 
gambling on Wall street, and havea 
pretty wife at home to make the most 
brilliant uses of a sfgpdid income; let 
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him see others doubling and re-doubling 
their thousands in a month, and their 
wives and daughters moving into broad- 
er stone-fronts and going oftener to Tif- 
fany’s, and let himself have a taste for 
a ten-thousand-dollar horse und a quiet 
trot in the park after three o’clock of a 
nice afternoon, and the risks will grow 
greater and less prudent, until it seems 
but a small matter more when honor 
comes at last to go with the rest. 

There had been some high words at 
the dinner-table of the Bowens the af- 
ternoon preceding the failure. When 
the dread hour of closing had arrived 
without the forty thousand dollars hav- 
ing been raised, the two gentlemen, each 
of them pale and silent, had entered the 
carriage waiting for them, with sensa- 
tions quite different from those with 
which they usually viewed the handsome 
establishment, with its coal-black horses, 
silver trappings, and sable, white-gloved 
coachman. Neither had spoken on the 
homeward way; but when the long 
dinner hour had dragged itself by, with 
course after course of costly dishes, and 
Mrs. Bowen looking so happy and well- 
dressed, presiding over the dainty dessert, 
had come to the coffee, Bowen had dis- 
missed the servants with a gesture, and 
spoke up, with forced gayety: 

“ Don’t starve yourself to death, Ward. 
You haven’t tasted a mouthful. At 
least, have a cup of coffee. I tell you 
we must begin again. We are young 
men, yet; and I mean, in a year from 
now, to be as prosperous as ever.” 

“T hope you're not sick, Ward,” chim- 
ed in Mrs. Bowen, “ for I know Meud 
expects you at the Academy to-night. 
And I want you to see me in my new 
dress—it arrived this morning by the 
Persia. There isn’t one like it in New 
York.” She had been chattering, all 
through dinner, about the promenade at 
the Academy that night, and her wonder- 
ful dress, while her companions had not 
the courage to check her. Seeing that 
Bowen still said nothing, only playing 
uneasily with his fork— Ward burst forth 
with the indignation which had been 
growing within him, ever since morning. 

“Why don’t you fail. her, John, if 














you’re a man, what she has got to ex- 
pect ? You will go to no ball this night, 
Susie—and never again, if you have the 
pride of a Tunnecliffe. We are beggars 
—and worse than that, let me tell you! 
I don’t care for the beggary, but I do 
care for the dishonor. To-morrow the 
names of Tunnecliffe and Bowen will be 
disgraced. You will have creditors paw- 
ing over your new clothes and your 
jewels, Susie, and carrying off your sil- 
ver forks before your eyes, in less than 
a week. But thatis nothing. John has 
disgraced us, sister ; he has done business 
as no honest man would have done it.” 

“That is false,” retorted suave John 
Bowen, growing a little white, but not 
further resenting the words. “We are 
both in the same boat, Ward, and ’m 
no more to blame than you are. I ex- 
pected you would bring the money to- 
day; I had every reason to expect it. 
I think you might have broken the news 
a little more gently to Susie—she’s not 
strong.” 

Ward glanced pityingly at his sister’s 
frightened face, the lips quivering like 
those of a child’s about to cry. 

“ Tshould never have placed her in 
such a position, John Bowen. If I had 
known you for the scoundrel you are, 
I would never have given her to you.” 

With that, poor little Susie had sprung 
up and stamped her foot on the floor, 
her blue eyes flashing with a fire they were 
quite capable of, when she was angry. 

“ You shall not speak so of John, be- 
fore me, if you are my brother. I don’t 
know what either of you are talking of; 
but if there’s any one to blame about 
any thing, I shall think it is you, Ward. 
I wish you would leave my house, sir, 
talking in this shameful way about beg- 
gars and failure. What does it all 
mean, John ?” 

“Tt means, Madame Bowen, that our 
firm fails to-morrow—a bad failure, too 
—TI'm afraid every thing must go.” 

He said this with his usual selfish 
coolness; he did not feel a tithe of the 
sympathy with the distress and surprise 
of his wife, that her brother did ; but she, 
with her usual meaningless way, turning 
upon some ‘one, unable to distinguish 
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friend from foe, again gave battle to 
Ward. 

“ And you dare to come and tell me 
this, Ward Tannecliffe. It’s your fault, I 
know it is. John has often told me that 
you did not know as much as a child 
about business, and now you've dragged 
us down, too. Tl never forgive you.” 

“TI don’t want you to forgive me, 
sister; but you are a woman, now, 
capable of bearing a little truth, and Ill 
tell you this, before I go, which I ought to 
have said sooner. Yow have your full 
share in the responsibility and the crime. 
A woman who thinks of nothing but 
outshining her friends—who regards 
husband and brother only in the light of 
money-getters—who hounds them on, 
constantly, in the chase for wealth, 
ignoring every thing that ought to be 
sacred—crying always like the leech, 
‘give! give? can not be held guiltless, 
when her husband loses his rectitude, 
gives up his honor in the mad race. 
You will now enjoy the fruits of your 
folly. I warn you both that I will not 
be blamed by either of you, for this 
disaster. Thank God, there ts a woman 
in this world, whose soul is not sold to 
the devil of display. I will see what 
she says about it.” 

As he paused, Ward snatched up his 
hat, which he had worn into the dining- 
room in his excitement, and went out, 
as we know, to seek an interview with 
Maud Arnold—and that was the last his 
sister saw of him. It was not a pleasant 
parting to hold in remembrance as the 
final one. 

There had been another scene between 
the husband and wife, after Ward’s exit, 
in which he took all her reproaches and 
hysterics with that soothing, imperturba- 
ble manner, which finally had the effect 
to quiet her down, so that she went to her 
chamber in quite a resigned mood. But 
here a sight met her eyes which brought 
home to her very soul all that that dread- 
ful word—failure—meant. It was nota 
look into the crib where her only child 
was sleeping, a boy of two years, who 
was named after her brother, and who 
lay smiling in his infantile dreams—it was 
not this which moved her. ‘There, upon 


the great French bed, spread out to dis- 
play every fold of its beauty, lay the 
newly-arrived dress from Paris—an 
emerald-green moire-antique, trimmed 
with point-lace, and to be worn with a set 
of shimmering pearls—a costume which 
would have made a very sea-sprite out 
of its fair owner, with her delicate com- 
plexion and pa'2-gold hair. 

Not to wear a toilette like this was 
misery indeed! and Mrs. Bowen felt it 
so, as she burst anew into tears. But 
we will not mock the poor little lady. 
As she had been educated, so she 
was; and the trial which the morrow 
brought to her, was of a character to 
enlist real sympathy. For a time, the 
wing of the butterfly drooped. In that 
great shock of death, in that trembling 
waiting for seme tidings of the corpse, 
in that remorse for the unkind words 
which had been the last to him, her 
brother, so kind to her always, so hand- 
some, so much better than other men, 
she was miserable enough. She took 
comfort in her black dress, and was 
anxious to get all the baubles which were 
no longer hers out of sight. They gave 
up their house, furniture and carriage, 
and Mr. Bowen hurried his wife off to 
visit some relatives in a neighboring city. 

He did not wish to be disturbed by 
any grief or complaint of hers; he was 
bent upon retrieving his fortunes. As for 
any sense of dishonor, which would so 
have tortured some men, it rolled off his 
sleek mind like water offa duck’s back. 
He faced his fellows boldly, regretted, in 
undertones, the reckless way his brother 
had managed affairs, and took hold with 
such energy of _new enterprises, that 
even those who had suffered by him were 
ready tolend him a helping hand. But 
there was ever present with him a sha- 
dow he would have given much to 
banish—the ghost of one whom he had 
driven out of the world, and whom he 
was still wronging, by inuendo, every 
day of his life. Had he known that 
another conscience shared this blame 
with him it would bave been some re- 
lief; yet it shows the nature of the man, 
that, while he often started and shivered 








as at some unseen touch, he could not 
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refrain from taking advantage of Ward’s 
inability to defend himself, by casting the 
dishonor upon him. 


CHAPTER III. 
A MAN OF ANOTHER TYPE. 


THE same winter of the failure of 
Tunnecliffe & Bowen, perhaps a month 
later in the season, a workman, by the 
name of David Duncan, presented him- 
self at the immense cabinet manufactory 
of Smith & Burdell, situated near the 
East River, in the extreme upper part of 
the city, and asked for employment. He 
had no references—in fact, he said that 
he had just come over, though he had 
observed a piece of work done by his 
own hands, in their show rooms on 
Broadway. The inlaid work of the 
beautiful writing-desk which they had 
purchased at the late sale of the effects 
of John Bowen, had been done by him- 
self in Paris, where Mrs. Bowen had ob- 
tained it. He had recognized it the mo- 
ment he saw it. The superintendent, 
very glad indeed to obtain such a work- 
man, yet eyed the applicant with curiosity 
if not suspicion ; he was different in man- 
ner and words, from the majority who 
applied—a tall, athletic-looking fellow, 
with plenty of dark hair and beard grow- 
ing unshorn about his face, with an air 
quite different from that of an artisan, 
and with a brown complexion which 
spoke more of a warm Climate than of a 
rough life. His piercing eye met his 
employer’s on equal terms; there was 
something peculiar about him, and yet 
he inspired confidence, for he seemed 
afraid of nothing, even a refusal. 

“Your name is Scotch ?” remarked the 
overseer. 

“Tt is; but Iam American, as I should 
think you might see. However, I have 
Wandered about a good deal. I learned 
my trade in Paris. Iwas thought, there, 
to have uncommon skill. I like the 
work, and try to do ‘my best, to please 
my own taste. I make most of my own 
designs in mosaic work; I have some 
with me now.” 
Vou. I1.—25. 





He produced a roll of papers, show- 
ing some exquisite designs for sinall 
pieces of ornamental furniture, novel in 
their shape and beautiful in the detail of 
the work. 

“Tf I do superior work, I shall = F 
pect a good price.” 

“There will be no quarrel about that” 
said the overseer, who had made up his 
mind that no other shop should have a 
chance to secure this desirable person. 

David Duncan was employed at ex- 
cellent wages, to do the most delicate 
and costly work. There was acrowd of 
artisans in the great manufactory, and 
dozens engaged upon that particular 
branch ia which Duncan excelled; he 
worked in a room with several others, 
except a little closet which he had to 
himself, where he was accustomed to 
finish off some of his finest pieces. He 
was on good terms with all his fellows, 
but intimate with none. They liked him, 
yet were afraid of him; there was a fire 
in his eye and a latent power in his quiet 
manner, which warned them. not to pro- 
voke him; his satire was such as they 
did not like to cope with, quite different 
from their own coarse wit. It was all 
because he had been over the world so 
much they thought. Sometimes they 
called him a tinker, on account of his 
wandering propensities, and rallied him 
on being a Frenchman because he wore 
a glittering ring on his little finger. 
Such jests he bore with good-nature; he 
was patient with them, too, in instruct- 
ing them in any superior manner of 
working which he had acquired abroad, 
and he would tell them amusing stories, 
which were entertaining, without being 
vulgar. They liked him, though they 
got angry with him for refusing to asso- 
ciate with them outside the shop. The 
more he excited their euvy and curiosity 
the more they were determined to pry 
into his past life; they asked him if he 
had left a wife ina foreign country, if he 
had any children, where he hid himself 
of nights, etc. 

“You all know my boarding-place, 
boys,” he said to them. “ It’s respectable, 
I believe. If any of you like to come to 
see me there, I shall be glad to see you.” 
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Some of them did go to his quiet 
lodgings, where they always found him 
either reading, or at work upon some 
little article, which he made and sold, at 
good prices, to dealers in fancy articles. 


“You'll get rich, if you work even-. 


ings and spend nothing. You don’t even 
seem to smoke a pipe, or have any fun.” 

“T enjoy myself in my own way,” 
replied David, and as it was a way with 
which they had not much sympathy, 
they presently let him alone, which was 
just what he desired. 

Quiet and excellent as the general tenor 
of his life seemed to be, there were 
irregularities in the habits of David 
Duncan which gave the good widow 
with whom he boarded, much uneasiness. 
He was sometimes out very late at night, 
long after the places of public amuse- 
ment were closed. As the weeks rolled 
on into spring, and toward summer, 
these absences became more frequent. 
She was much puzzled as to what it 
could be which was getting the young 
man into this bad habit—his breath never 
smelled of liquor, he never betrayed the 
flush or lassitude of dissipation, was 
always up and ready for his early break- 
fast, showing no other signs of his late 
hours than a little paleness and: a morose- 
ness quite frightful to the timid woman. 

“Whatsomever he may be about, 
there’s suthin’ on his mind, I know. He 
gets thinner every day, I’m ssartin, 
though he lets his hair and beard grow 
so wild a person can’t tell whether he’s 
thin or not. It’s an outlandish way ; but 
I s’pose he learned it in furrin parts. 
He’ll be down sick one of these days, 
with that trouble on his mind, and if he 
does, it'll be the last of him, for he’s one 
of the kind that don’t break easy, but go 
all at once when they do break,” she 
mused. 

Duncan would have been surprised 
had he heard this prediction. He was 
not aware how the slow fever which 
preyed upon him was wasting his vital 
energies; he only felt restless and 
strong, unable to keep quiet, with oc- 
casional times of dullness, when a novel 
weakness would come over him. 

Night after night, until finally it came 





to be almost every night, he would leave 
the house soon after supper, take a car 
down to about Twentieth street, then 
disembark, and begin his evening’s em- 
ployment. He was playing the part of 
spy ; whether in his own interest or that 
of another person, it is certain that one 
who little suspected it was under his 
surveillance. A young Baltimorean was 
stopping at the New York Hotel. He 
had been boarding there since early in 
the previous winter; his name was Regi- 
nald Mugby Randolph; like all southern 
gentlemen he belonged to one of the first 
families; his mother was a Mugby, his fa- 
thera Randolph ; the latter was one of the 
leading lawyars in Baltimore, and owned 
large plantations in that State, and also in 
the far south, being as wealthy as he was 
aristocratic. 

With such antecedents, and plenty of 
pocket-money, young Randolph had 
come to New York to spend a season, 
before settling down in his native city 
as a partner with his father. Of course 
he was much noticed and a favored 
guest in many of our best houses. 
Small, slender, with insignificant features 
and a sallow complexion, there was not 
much in his personal appearauce to 
recommend him, while his mind was 
well-fitted to his body. He had been 
pushed through college, and his man- 
ners were unexceptional, except a 
slight touch of insolence inseparable 
from his bringing-up ; he had a tolerable 
ear for music, and could criticise an 
opera; was a judge of horses and wines, 
and deferential in his manner to those 
women who happened to be beautiful 
and stylish. These accomplishments 
about exhausted his capacity. Our deli- 
cate belles thought him a darling and 
their mothers did not dispute the belief. 

It was this gentleman whom the 
cabinet-maker had. under his espionage. 
He knew, almost to a dot, how many 
thousand young Randolph had lost in 
betting and gambling ; he knew where 
he spent his evenings and his nights, to 
what lady he sent the most numerous 
bouquets, what were his peccadilloes, 
and his worse vices, and finally, upon 
what plan he had set his heart. It was 
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known to all who were interested in 
either party that Mr. Randolph was 
paying his attentions to Miss Arnold; 
and, as thé spring rolled by, and he still 
lingered, loth to leave, it became gen- 
erally understood that the two were, or 
goon would be, engaged. All the other 
young ladies withdrew their hopes, as 
his devotion became so marked as to 
show that he was quite willing it should 
be understood. He had met Miss 
Arnold some time before Christmas, and 
had admired her from the first. Ward 
Tunnecliffe, with his searching observa- 
tion quickened by the natural jealousy 
of his temperament, had been the first 
to observe this incipient passion, and his 
own declaration had been hastened by a 
fear that a suitor so eligible might flat- 
ter Maud away from him. Even after 
she had accepted him, and he had read 
love in her eyes, and heard it in her 
voice, and felt it in the rush of their two 
souls together, he had been a little 
jealous of the brilliant stranger—bril- 
liant in the array of his wealth and con- 
nections, but immeasurebly his inferior 
in manliness. Only a few days before 
the catastrophe, when he had called on 
his betrothed in the morning, to say 
good-by, before going off on his little 
journey, he had been vexed and dis- 
turbed because a bouquet had come in 
with Mr. Randolph's compliments, and 
Maud had blushed at receiving it. 

No doubt, his fiery spirit, when he 
received that note from Maud, leaped to 
quick conclusions about her and this 
rival of his, and it may have been 
jealousy even more than despair, which 
drove him to the last extremity. Of 
course, being of the same sex as his 
sister Susie, Maud would leave a ruined 
man for one who could offer such in- 
ducements as this Randolph! 

There had been a total severance of 
the houses of Bowen and Arnold since 
the failure. Mr. Arnold, indignant at 
the course pursued by the firm, and 
angry at his cwn heavy losses, had 
given Mr. Bowen the cut direct, and de- 
sired his family to have nothing further 
to do with theirs. He was sorry and 
shocked that young ,Tunnecliffe had 





committed suicide, and for some days 
was very anxious about his daughter, 
who was ill in bed, and from whom the 
news was kept until she was again in 
her usual health. Knowing that the 
blow must fall, sooner or later, when 
she seemed quite well, he began, gently, 
to break the news to her. 

“ Don’t talk to me about Mr. Tunne- 
cliffe, futher,” she had said, “I am not 
at all interested in him any more. I 
learned something about him that I did 
not like, and I broke off our engage- 
ment before I heard of the failure. I’m 
sorry you've lost by them, father; but I 
assure you, I have been deceived in my 
sentiments toward Ward.” 

“You are certain that you did not 
really love him, then?’ queried Mr. 
Arnold with an eagerness that was 
almost joyful. 

“If I did once, I do not now.” 

“Tam glad to hear this, my darling. 
I have been afraid to break the bad 
news to you. I can not tell how much 
I am relieved to think my daughter will 
not be blasted in her young hopes by 
this catastrophe. But it is very sad, 
Maud; and I am afraid it will shock 
you terribly, for all.” 

He was himself so agitated, that he 
did not notice the sharp tone in which 
she cried: 

“ What is it, father? I can bear it.” 

“ Poor Ward committed suicide the 
night before the failure, Maud. He 
jumped into the river off one of the 
ferry-beats, and he ‘never—” He was 
brought to a stop in his narration by a 
cry from Maud: 

“JT am his murderer, father—I feel 
that I am!” and clutching at her throat, 
as if she, too, were drowning, sbe fainted. 

After that, she was ill for two or 
three weeks ; but as she had been sick 
at the time of the tragedy, and this re- 
lapse did not seem at all connected with 
it, no one, aside from her parents, sus- 
pected the nature of hermalady. Dur- 
ing her confinement to her room, flowers 
and messages came daily from Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and as soon as permitted, he 
called to congratulate her upon her con- 


_ valescence. 
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« Her parents, with natural solicitude, 
forced her to go out more than ever be- 
fore in her life. By keeping her constantly 
surrounded with gayety, and in a round 
of pleasure, they expected to divert her 
mind from what appeared to them like 
a morbid sensitiveness with regard to 
her share in the death of Ward. She 
never told them how cold and curt was 
the note which had informed him of her 
desire to break the engagement, and 
that she had given him no reason for 
such a step. She had cause to feel re- 
morse, more than they knew of, and it 
gnawed at the sources of her life, while 
they thought her successful in the effort 
to forget the past. She did not resist 
their efforts to keep her in society ; she 
gave more attention to her toilet, was 
more complaisant to her dressmaker, 
more willing to go out to operas, con- 
certs, Germans, receptions, than ever 
before—for when she was alone she 
suffered to an extent which drove her 
into any company, any occupation 
which could divert her. 

But, to return to the cabinet-maker, 
who has nothing better to do with his 
nights than to spend them in spying out 
the actions:of another man. It was a 
warm evening early in June; one of 
those oppressive “ heated terms,” which 
sometimes come in the first of summer. 
All the front windows of a house on 
Madison square were open, as they were 
in those of most of the neighboring 
mansions, The birds of fashion had 
not yet taken their flight, and the 
square was quite gay with the light 
streaming from handsome parlors, show- 
ing glimpses of rich curtains, costly 
panels and brightly-framed pictures. In 
this particular house, a woman was 
singing. A workman, passing, paused, 
as if attracted by the music; the voice 
Was a sweet one, and the piano accom- 
paniment deliciously played; David 
Duncan might be a judge of music, as 
well as an artisan, for he leaned against 
a tree which bordered the sidewalk, as 
much in the shade as he could get, and 
there remained motionless while the 
song went on. As usual, the mansion 
was built with a high basement, and he 











could not see into the room where the 
singer was, except the upper portion of 
it. For some moments after the last 
note of the song ceased he remained in 
the same attitude. He had heard that 
song, often, and under different circum- 
stances from this; and it had a power 
over him how, which he could not 
shake off, wrestle with it as he might. 
Presently some one came to the window. 
It was a young lady, and the full light of 
a street-lamp on the square fell upon 
her face. She did not observe the man 
standing in the shadow of the tree, and, 
as the night was warm, and the street 
quiet, she remained some time, leaning 
her head against the casement, as if 
weary. 

Her soft muslin robe fell about her 
person in waves of beauty ; the face was 
a noble one, with dark eyes and a white 
brow, whose regal lines were softened by 
the full sweetness of the mouth and the 
delicacy of the oval chin. After a long 
gaze at the sky, she sighed heavily, and 
as her eyes fell, becoming more accus- 
tomed to the darkness, she saw the, man 
under the tree, motionless, staring at her. 
Her first impulse was to start back and 
close the shutter, but being courageous 
and the hour early, she remained looking 
at him. A strange feeling came over 
her, she pressed her hand to her heart ; 
but when the sudden dimness passed 
from her sight, the man was walking 
rapidly away. 

“ How foolish I am,” she thought, try- 
ing to laugh at herself, “it is one of 
Margaret's many admirers, no doubt, 
staring in at the basement window, wait- 
ing for a glimpse of his sweetheart, or an 
invitation into the kitchen.” 

While she was still thinking of the 
fellow, or rather of the curious impres- 
sion he had made upon her, another step 
echoed along the pavement, and the 
young lady withdrew from the window, 
as she saw a gentleman coming up the 
steps. 

“I wish he had stayed away,” she said, 
“mamma is out, and I shall have to re 
ceive him alone. If he had not seen 
me at the window, I would not be at 
home.” 
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Her face was not particularly ani- 
mated in expression as she turned to re- 
ceive her visitor, who. was evidently as 
pleased to find her alone, as she was an- 
noyed to be so found. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Arnold,” he said, with a bright smile. 

“Did you call in the hope that we 
were already gone, and you should be 
saved the trouble of making your adieux?” 

She gave him a seat on the sofa, and 
herself took one at some distance. 

“ Satirical, as usual; always a sting 
in the honey. You know what I mear, 
Miss Arnold—that I scarcely dared hope 
to find you alone, and yet I wished it. 
You go away so soon, now, and I can 
not part from you, even for a few days, 
without saying what has been so con- 
stantly in my thoughts.” 

He arose, took a chair, and placed it 
near to hers. His eyes were sparkling, 
his face smiling and confident ; he would 
not see that she took on a look of re- 
serve and hauteur; that she was resolv- 
ed the conversation should not blossom 
into an upen declaration. 

“ You will be in Newport by the first 
of July, will you not, Mr. Randolph ?” 

“T hope so. I certainly shall, if there 
is any inducement that way. Only one 
thing can keep me absent even so long 
as that, and I will not make myself 
miserable by fearing that.” 

Now if the lady had wished to lead 
him on, she would have asked, after the 
innocent manner of women, under such 
circumstances, “What can that one 
thing be? I can not imagine.” 

Miss Arnold said nothing of the kind ; 
she glanced uneasily toward the piano, 
asking : 

“ Did you bring the music you were 
speaking of, Mr. Randolph ?” 

“Yes, itis here. I could forget noth- 
ing which is associated with you. Will 
you try it now ?” 

“By all means; but I am afraid I 
shall not like itas much as you profess to. 
Our tastes differ very much, you know.” 

She was glad to get to the piano; 
she felt what was coming, and was de- 
termined to prevent it. If she could di- 
vert him with the music for a time, 








other visitors might come in. It was 
painful to her to humiliate any one, and 
she knew that if he persisted in saying 
too much, she would be compelled to 
humiliate Mr. Randolph—further than 
that, she did not fancy the injury would 
go. He believed himself an eligible parti, 
and herself another, and. that the two 
would make a most becoming match. 
Everybody thought so, her own parents, 
along with the rest of the world. She 
differed from them all; it wasa brilliant 
catch, to be sure, and since she never ex- 
pected to marry for love, she ought to 
gratify her friends by securing it; but 
she felt toward this man something 
worse than indifference. There was 
something about him which she did not 
trust ; she despised his intellect, and she 
had no faith in his moral qualities. If 
he had been a good man, she might 
have submitted to what seemed the cur- 
rent of her fate; as it was, she struggled 
against it. That shallow, glittering 
smile played over dark waters; she did 
not like Mr. Randolph’s sparkling eye, 
nor his small white teeth, nor the glimpse 
she occasionally had of his habit of re- 
garding things which to her were sacred. 

The young gentleman liked the change 
to the piano as well as Miss Maud her- 
self; she had chilled him, despite his 
egotism, as he sat there before her; but 
now he could lean over her shoulder, 
and in the pauses of the playing make 
out to say what he was determined 
should be no longer deferred. 

Unwittingly, Maud had placed herself 
at a disadvantage; she tried the new 
opera, and they talked about it careless- 
ly; but, before she could arm herself 
against it,a firm hand clasped her own, a 
warm breath was on her cheek, and the 
words she had dreaded were poured into 
her ear—words passionate enough, full 
of southern fervor, and urged with the 
will of one not accustomed to giving up 
that which he coveted. 

Miss Arnold was more moved than 
she had thought to be; her voice trem- 
bled as she said : 

“Why did you take me so by sur- 
prise, Mr. Randolph? I would have 
spared youthe pain of telling you I 
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must refuse the honor you have done 
me. I feel it to be an honor, and am 
grateful ; but I can not—ever—be your 
wife.” 

“ And why, pray?” he whispered, 
growing white with anger, for she had 
spoken in a decisive tone, despite the 
tremble of sympathy. “It is late for 
you to tell me this; I have had no rea- 
son to expect such an answer. I gained 
your father’s permission this afternoon to 
speak with you.” 

“TI know my parents favor you, and 
would be pleased. I have nothing 
against you, Mr. Randolph, except that I 
do not love you, nor believe that we 
would live happily together. I tried to 
avoid this interview,” she added, gently. 

“TIT do not believe it. You brought 
me toyour feet only to mortify me; I 
shall not endure it. You shall not re- 
fuse me.” There was something more 
fierce in his low voice than as if he had 
spoken aloud; it only served to show 
Maud what she had suspected, that his 
temper was fiery and ill-controlled. 

“T shall use my own judgment, I pre- 
sume. Do not forget yourself, Mr. 
Randolph, and please say no more on this 
subject. I would rather part with you 
in a friendly manner.” 

“ We can not be friends,” he exclaim- 
ed, his black eyes glittering, “ we must 
be more than that—or enemies. I know 
why you refuse me. You still mourn 
for a man who died publicly disgraced. 
I know what the relations between you 
were; I thought you had more pride, 
Miss Arnold. I warn you, it is danger- 
ous to play with fire. You have played 
with me—lured me on, and now you shall 
accept me, whether you like me or not.” 

“This is strange talk for a gentleman. 
I can not hear more of it. I must say 
good-night, and if we are to meet again 
as acquaintances, it will be after you 
have apologized.” 

“ Good-night, Miss Arnold. Remember, 
I do not withdraw my suit. You will 
accept me yet. When I have set my 
heart on a thing, I never give it up. 
You will see me in Newport.” 

He made her a courtly bow, but his 
face was pale, and its expression one 





that made her nervous despite of herself. 
She felt afraid of him, smiling at herself 
for the folly of the thing, for how could 
he hurt her ?” 

“If my parents could have witnessed 
this exhibition of temper, they, would 
not annoy me by favoring his suit,” she 
thought. The parlors were no longer 
pleasant to her, and she went up to her 
own room, glad that the trial—since it 
must come—was over. 

Mr. Randolph had not said the truth 
when he asserted that she encouraged 
him. She had received his flowers, 
compliments, and his thousand atten- 
tions, as she had those of other young 
men, and if she had seemed to favor 
him more, it was because he had press- 
ed his services upon her in such a way 
that she could hardly reject them. 

Before Maud left her chamber, the fol- 
lowing morning, her maid brought in her 
letters, among which was the following : 

“Ts Miss Arnold aware that a certain 
vessel is sailing under false colors? The 
real Reginald Randolph is with his fa- 
ther in Baltimore. The one now in New 
York is a cousin, who has already played 
the family some dangerous tricks. His 
name is thesame, but the most of his re- 
presentations are false. He has no means, 
except such as they are pleased to give 
him, having already squandered all that 
he inherited from Azs father. His habits 
are bad; the money which he spends 
here, he gains mostly by gambling, the 
rich young men, who are flattered by his 

atronage, falling easy victims to his skill. 
f Miss Arnold is sufficiently interested 
she can obtain all the information neces- 
sary, by writing to B. Randolph, Esq., 
Baltimore.” 

Again a singular thrill, like that 
which she had felt when she saw the 
still figure under the trees, agitated her. 
It was not the contents of the letter 
which disturbed her; she was too really 
indifferent toward Mr. Randolph to care 
whether he were what was represented 
or not. She could not explain to her- 
self what it was. The most prosaic and 
the most coldly philosophic of people have 
moments when they are depressed or ex- 
hilarated by influences which are intan- 
gible. Maud held the letter a long time 
in her hand, and then laid it carefully 
away. 
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HOW “GREENBACKS” ARE MADE. 





ACELDAMA, 


OME, painter, this is a battle-field ; 
Look, if your heart be stout ; 
The foeman has been forced to yield, 
And there has been a rout ! 


There was manslaughter here to-day ; 
Oh, war, what dost thon cost ? 

Ten thousand limbs are shot away— 
A thousand lives are lost! 


A thousand brothers have been sent— 
A thousand brothers brave— 

To make this field a battlement, 
A shambles and a grave. 


How shall their mothers and their wives 
To-morrow heed this tale? 

These martyrs yielded double lives 
Down in this bloody vale. 


Stand back—the General gallops near ; 
Sad triumph lights his brow ; 

At dawn he faced his foes with fear, 
And he would see them now. 


Some stand as captives on the plain, 
And some in terror kneel, 

And some are writhing in their pain 
Beside the victor’s heel. 


Some shout aloud in dauntless wrath, 
Defiant to the last ; 

Some cheerful tread the prisoner’s path, 
Glad that the worst is past. 


Some slowly scan, with filmy sight, 
Their shattered arms und side, 

And count the gashes of the fight 
With a contented pride. 


And others, with convulsive burst, 
Shriek forth a ringing cry 

For water to assuage their thirst— 
Then quiver—stretch—and die. 


Oh, comrades, as you bend above 
These husbands and these sons, 

Preserve their messages of love 
To their bereayéd ones. 


And haste to hide the dead away 
In trenches deep and dank, 
For hither circle birds of prey— 
The scent of blood is rank. 





Dismounted gun and riven shell, 
And dumb, death-ridden steeds, 

Lay plunged in riot as they fell 
In mire-entangled weeds. 


Yon cavalcade, to seek the brunt 
With cruel hoof and haste, 
Yon battery urging to the front 

And plowing o’er the waste— 


Yon litter, with a stunnéd chief, 
And creeping on with night, 

The foul hyena and the thief 
To share the spoils of fight— 


These, painter, limn thou to the life— 
Thov couldst not make them worse— 

Thou couldst not paint the clang of strife, 
The agony and the curse ! 


Aceldama! Aceldama! 
Oh, war, how dear thy cost! 
A thousand hearts are broke to-day— 
yA thousand lives are lost ! 





HOW “GREENBACKS” ARE MADE. 


RIOR to 1862, the paper-money issues 
of the United States Government 
were executed by the Bank-note Engray- 
ing and Printing Companies of the City of 
New York. The difficulties which grew 
out of printing the public securities at a 
point distant from the seat of govern- 
ment, and allowing plates and dies of 
such great value to remain in the hands 
of parties only commercially connected 
with the Government, and the monopoly 
power which these companies were thus 
enabled to exercise, induced Mr. Chase, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, to seek 
some means of bringing the whole busi- 
ness more immediately under his control. 
The printing of the public money in 
the Treasury Building at Washington was 
begun in the autumn of 1862. New 
presses and new machinery have been 
added from time to time, until now, the 
enormous aggregate of. the National 
Currency, (with the exception of the notes 
issued by the National Banks, which are 
still prepared in New York,) are engraved, 
printed, sealed, separated and trimmed 
in the Treasury Building. 
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Let us first glance at the building it- 
self. It is mammoth in its proportions, 
and with the exception of the Capitol 
itself, is the largest public building in the 
United States, if not in the world. Its 
length is five hundred and twenty feet, 
and its width two hundred and eighty- 
eight feet. It is composed entirely of 
stone, and is five stories high, exclusive 
of the sub-basement. The superficial area 
of the entire structure exceeds three acres 
in extent. The National Currency 
Bureau occupies the greater portion of 
the sub-basement and upper floors of 
this edifice. 

Beginning with the first step in the 
long ladder which our embryo “ Green- 
back” must climb ere it is sent on its 
mission to the world, we enter the forg- 
ing-room. This is located in the sub- 
basement of the building, far removed 
from the other divisions of the Bureau, 
where the noise from the work is com- 
pletely deadened. Here all the forging 
and blacksmith work required in the 
department is done. The forges, of 
which there are two, are driven by one 
of Alden’s Patent Blow-fans, and one of 
them is kept in constant operation. 

From the forging-room we pass to the 
machine-shop, With which the former is 
immediately connected, the whole form- 
ing one main division of the sub-base- 
ment, ninety feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide. This department is furnished with 
lathes, planes, drills, etc., adapted to the 
construction of the new, and the repairs 
of the old machinery, required or used in 
the building. Experience has taught 
the Chief of the Bureau that even govern- 
ment printing offices are not exempt 
‘from the accidents which sometimes be- 
fall the best regulated families, and he 
has provided against the consequences 
of théir-too frequent recurrence by this 
timely provision. With this machine- 
room in operation, he is, to a great ex- 
tent, if not wholly, independent of outside 
manufactyrers and dealers. If a ma- 
chine—of which there are over three 
hundred in operation in the building— 
is broken or otherwise placed hors de 
combat, the injured or refractory mem- 
‘ber is brought here, and, to use a de- 








partmentism, is “adjusted in due course” 
and reassigned to its appropriate work. 

Formerly, all the elaborate and costly 
machinery used in the manufacture of 
paper-mouey and other issues of the de- 
partment had to be purchased in New 
York and other cities of the East, and 
transported to Washington at an enor- 
mous outlay. The saving thus effected 
in the item of freight and in the matter 
of time has been very considerable. 

Between the forging and machine 
shops is located the engine room, where 
we found one of Pool & Hunt’s upright 
engines working away like a young 
Titan. This engine is nominally of four- 
horse power; but by keeping it under 
a strong pressure of steam a power of 
six horses is obtained, and by an inge- 
niously contrived economy this is made 
to drive not only the machinery in the 
basement, but also that on the floor 
above. 

There being no foundry connected 
with the department, the casting neces- 
sary for the machines constructed here, 
is done at the United States Navy Yard 
and other government shops outside the 
treasury. 

Our tour of inspection in the lower 
regions of this vast edifice being now 
closed, we mount a flight of stone stairs 
to the basement floor and enter the pa- 
per-making room. 

Formerly the paper necessary for the 
use of the Bureau, was made and sup- 
plied by manufacturers in Connecticut, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. The paper 
was delivered to the department by the 
express companies, in boxes, containing 
ten packages of a thousand sheets each, 
which were then deposited in the paper- 
room. But it was soon found that the 
only security against fraudulent issues 
of the National Currency, consisted in 
a frequent change, either in a compo- 
sition of the materials or the form and 
appearance of the moneys themselves ; to 
obviate the opportunities for counter- 
feiting, it was found necessary to man- 
ufacture a paper combining the qualities 
essential for plate printing, as well as 
being anti-photographic, and not liable 
to split. Experiments were accordingly 
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made which resulted in the production 
of a paper at once firm in texture, 
emooth of surface, and of the required 
density, with the important additional 
advantage of being completely anti-pho- 
tographic. This essential feature is 
gained by introducing into the pulp of 
which the paper is composed a fiber 
which mingles with the pulp in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, and which can not 
be photographed without discoloring the 
paper to which it is desired to transfix 
impressions. Thus all attempts to coun- 
terfeii money printed on it will be baf- 
fled. Spurious fractional currency, or 
indeed, counterfeit United States notes 
of any kind or denomination are now 
seldom seen, and when they are offered 
they are speedily recognized. 

The paper-room is fitted with the ne- 
cessary mills and machinery for making 
this paper, driven by a twenty-horse pow- 
er engine of the most elaborate manufac- 
ture. It is most jealously guarded, no 
one, not even the Secretary himself, being 
allowed to enter. 

Another page in the biography of our 
Treasury-note or bond, is the manufac- 
ture of the ink with which it is printed. 
The manufacture of this is carried on in 
a small adjoining room on the other 
side of the hall. The mills, six in num- 
ber, driven by a small engine similar to 
that in the machine-room, are grinding 
away upon as many different colored 
inks, which are supplied to the various 
press-rooms as fast as they are required 
for printing. That mill in the corner 
of the room, and furthest from you as 
you enter the door, is grinding the green 
ink so well known, and so much es- 
teemed, on the back of our uniform Na- 
tional Currency, and from which they 
derive their distinctive name of “ green- 
back.” The mill next to it, has a 
“batch” of purple ink in it. See how 
smooth and bright it is. It has been 
“ going through the mill” for the last 
four hours, and the superintendent says 
it will require two hours more grinding 
before the process will be complete. It is 
one of the most valuable inks in use in 
the department, and is used in backing 
the twenty-five cent currency notes. It 








is harder and therefore requires more 
grinding than the other inks. The col- 
ors are not made in the building, but are 
received dry from the manufacturers, and 
the proper quantity of oil having been 
added, the dough or paste is then ready 
for the mill. Some thirty different pig- 
ments are used, as many as eight being 
sometimes used to effect a single com- 
bination. A row of large cans, twelve 
in number, are ranged on a platform on 
the side of the room as you enter. 
Each of these cans is capable of holding 
between five and six hundred pounds 
of ink. As each “batch” of ink is 
ground, it is put in one or the other of 
these cans, and supplied thence to the 
press-rooms above. The daily product 
from these mills is about four hundred 
pounds, or, over a ton per week. 

We have now the machine, the pa- 
per and the ink, the materiel with which 
to print the note or other issue desired 
to be made. It is now necessary to pro- 
duce the impression which is to give to 
the paper the requisite value, and 
this brings us to the engraver’s room. 
Here is seen, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing feature of the whole operation of 
making money. It is certainly the 
most important, as, without the aid 
of the most skillful workmen and the 
utmost care and circumspection in the 
prosecution of their work, the notes 
which are now everywhere received so 
freely as the “current coin of the realm,” 
would be liable to imitation by every 
counterfeiter in the country, and of course 
would be utterly worthless, not only to 
the Government, but also for the pur- 
poses of commerce. Before entering this 
department, let us take a brief retro- 
spect. 

When the Government, under the 
financia] pressure which the enormous 
expenditures incident to the prosecution 
of the war entailed upon the Treasury, 
found itself compelled to suspend specie 
payments and pledge the credit of the 
nation for the redemption of its paper 
“ promises to pay,” there were not less 
than fifteen hundred banks and banking 
associations in the country. The notes 
of these banks ranged in yalue from ten 
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cents to one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar, and it was estimated that there were 
more than five thousand counterfeits on 
them. In such a state of currency a 
bank-note reporter or a money expert 
was as much a commercial necessity as 
the banks themselves, and woe to the 
man who cashed the floating currency 
of the country “at sight,” or without 
certifying himself of its real character. 
Now we have an altered and much im- 
proved state of things) The number of 
dangerous counterfeits is exceedingly 
small, their real character being easily 
detected as soon as circulation is at- 
tempted. Indeed, a “ bogus” treasury- 
note is almost as hard to find now as a 
good bank-note out West was before the 
war. For this immunity of loss, we are 
largely, if not mainly, indebted to the 
artistic and mechanical skill bestowed 
upon the various issues of government 

money. This perfection has been. at- 
tained by slow degrees. To quote the 
words of a late writer, “ nothing can be 
more rude than the Massachusetts note 

issued in 1690, the first American paper 
money.” Scarcely better are the Con- 
tinental bills first issued in 1775. These 
were engraved by Paul Revere, the best 
of the four engravers then in the country. 

A comparison of any of these with a 
Treasury-note of 1865 will illustrate the 
progress of the art during the interven- 
ing period. 

There are, as is generally known, three 
general modes of producing pictures or 
impressions by engraving; these are, 
lithography or engraving on stone, wood 
engraving, and steel plate engraving. 
Engraving upon copper or steel is the 
only style used in producing bank-notes, 
or, in this case, the government issues 
of paper money. Steel has been substi- 
tuted for copper, as being harder, and 
therefore less liable to wear out in print- 
ing. The engraving of a treasury note 
or bond, would, doubtless, be considered 
by many—and perhaps not least so by 
the artist and engraver himself—a very 
tedious operation. Its various parts are 
intrusted to different workmen, who are 
in turn engaged uponit. By this means 
the utmost excellence of work is attained. 








To execute all the engraving required 
upon the original plate occupies, in its 
different stages of progress, from two to 
twelve months, The average time is 
about four months—a longer period, in 
fact, than is necessary to build a moderate- 
sized house. Five picture engravers are 
usually employed in the art department. 
Two of the five seats were occupied on 
the occasion of our visit. At one of them 
we noticed a square-built, round-shoul- 
dered man, with long hair and Teutonic 
aspect, with his glass in his eye and his 
plate before him. The department 
hour for recess is over, or, without scru- 
tinizing him too closely, we would sup- 
pose he waseating his dinner: but he 
has neither lager in one nor kédse and 
brod in the other. These are his tools, 
and he is simply and soberly at work. 
That glass, metaphorically speaking, is 
always in his eye; and that plate is a 
standing dish with him, for it is always be- 
fore him—more valuable than porcelain, 
Sevres, or Majolica, or even than the 
fabled dish of Apollo, for it has cost 
him a whole year’s labor, and the Gov- 
ernment over three thousand dollars. It 
is only a small plate, scarcely seven 
inches long by three wide, about the size 
of a National Bank note, and is in- 
tended when finished to replace the 
original greenbacks. The drawing re- 
presents the discovery of the Mississippi 
river by De Soto, and is copied from the 
large painting by Powell, in the rotunda 
of the capitol. A similar picture, but of 
smaller dimensions, representing the 
landing of Columbus, also taken from 
the capitol collection, and engraved by 
another artist, has already become fami- 
liar to us on the back of the National 


Bank-notes now in circulation. There is, ' 


perhaps, no engraving so fine, or which 
requires so much labor and time to 
execute as that on the plates now being 
prepared for National note printing. 


Attached tothe art room, which we. 


are now Visiting, isa Pentagraph for re- 
ducing letters and letter ornamentation, 
used in note engraving. 

We next visit the lathe-room, where 
certain parts of a note are executed with 
a delicacy and precision altogether 
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unattainable by the human eye or hand. 
By this machine all the elaborate work 
which forms so noticeable a feature on 
almost all the government money issues, 
is done. The machine work of the die 
having been executed, the letters and 
figures which represent the description 
and denomination of the note, and which 
are necessary to designate its value, are 
next engraved upon it by hand. 

The original plate or bed-piece hay- 
ing now been prepared, it must next go 
through the process of hardening, in 
order to fit it for the purposes of a 
“transfer.” For the immense issues of the 
department — frequently amounting to 
millions in a single day—a single plate 
of each of the different issues would 
be altogether inadequate for the use of 
the printers. From such a plate it 
would, of course, be impossible to fur- 
nish the requisite number of impressions. 
It is equally impossible to have the re- 
quisite number of plates engraved. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to repeat 
or duplicate them in another way, This 
is accomplished by a very simple pro- 
cess, Follow us to the tempering room, 
in the basement, and we will show you 
how it is done. 

The transfer-room is a small apart- 
ment, with a furnace occupying one en- 
tire side of it. On the top of the fur- 
nace are placed a number of crucibles, fit- 
ted with sliding covers, which by means 
of a rope and pulley can be adjusted so 
as to secure the desiréd temperature. 
The die or bed-piece, whether engraved 
by hand or machinery, is made of 
softened steel. It is then placed in 
one of these crucibles, filled up with 
animal carbon and hermetically closed. 
The carbon, volatilized by the intense 
heat, combines with the steel and com- 
pletely hardens it. From three to four 
hours are ordinarily required to accom- 
plish this operation. 

The transfer process is pretty well 
understood, the press which is used in 
conducting it having been in use more 
than thirty years. It is briefly this: 
The plate or die is put in the press 
immediately under a roller; the lever 
is then applied, the roller slowly 








revolves over the hardened die and 
thus receives the impress of every line. 
It is frequently necessary to repeat the 
process several times in order to obtain 
an impression of the requisite depth. It 
is therefore necessary that the machine 
be worked with perfect accuracy; the 
slightest deviation, either in the bed- 
plate or in the roller, would destroy its 
efficiency for printing. The impression 
on the roller is, of course, in a raised 
form. This roller is in turn hardened, 
and then any number of flat plates, simi- 
lar to the original, are prepared and re- 
ceive in like manner the impressions from 
the roller. They thus become perfect 
fac-similes of the original die, and we have 
thus produced, by the aid of this ma- 
chine, in a few minutes, what it has 
taken months and probably years to exe- 
cute. This process is technically called 
“laying down a plate.” Upwards of 
fifteen hundred of these plates have been 
thus prepared during the past three 
yeurs. 

From the transfer-room the plates are 
taken to the plate-room, where they are 
securely deposited in a vault, from which 
they can be removed only when actual- 
ly wanted for printing, and neverexcept 
by the engraver or transferrer, upon a 
written order from the superintendent of 
plate printing. A daily report of the 
deliveries and receipts of plates, etc., is 
made by the custodian and by him sent 
to the chief of the division. Impres- 
sions are taken of every plate in use in 
the Bureau, and filed in the office in 
books kept for that purpose, so that in 
case any of the plates are lost or miss- 
ing, by a reference to this book the 
necessary clue may be obtained. But, 
though deposited in the vault for safe- 
keeping, the precious plate is not yet 
quite ready for use. The portraits, 
“ checks,” “ counters,” have all been put 
upon the face of the plate, etc., by the 
transfer; but the lettering on the body 
of the plate is still wanted to complete 
it. By reserving this portion of the 
work to the last, the fine lines which are 
required to be made in engraving the 
script letters are secured against the 
liability of breakage, to which they 
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would be exposed were they subjected 
to the heavy pressure of the transfer 
press. 

The lettering room is one hundred 
and thirty feet long by thirty feet wide, 
and lighted by nine windows. Seven 
engravers are herein constantly em- 
ployed. 

The paper, ink, and plate are now in 
readiness for printing ; itis next in order 
to bring them together and produce 
from their combination the notes them- 
selves. We have, in short, reached the 
heart of our subject, and are now going 
to work to make money in good ear- 
nest. 

Passing by the paper and packing 
rooms, a few steps further bring us to 
the hydrostatic press or dry printing 
room. 

When the Government first under- 
took the manufacture of its own paper- 
money issues, and for some time there- 
after, the old “ wet” process of printing 
was adhered to. It was suggested to 
Mr. Chase that much greater security 
and economy would be attained if notes 
could be printed without wetting them, 
securing the paper from irregular shrink- 
age, and also giving the engraving a 
clearer and more perfect impression. 
To effect this object much greater pres- 
sure was necessary than could be ob- 
tained by the common roller presses 
then in use. Requisite machinery was 
obtained, and the impressions taken by 
hydraulic pressure. This work is of a 
very superior quality, and the sheets 
thus printed are separated by machinery. 
It would be virtually if not quite im- 
possible for counterfeiters to procure 
and operate the machinery necessary to 
the manufacture of currency by this 
process, with the secrecy necessary to 
escape detection. By a very ingenious 
contrivance in the basement and out- 
side of the building a reservoir of hy- 
draulic power is created from whicb. 
these presses are fed. 

The wet printing which is carried on 
in a similar apartment in the adjoining 
rooms of the building may be thus 
briefly described: the dampening is done 
by cloths, instead of by dipping or 








sprinkling as in newspaper printing. A 
room is prepared especially for this, 
with iron weights for pressing. The 
printing is still done on the old-fashioned 
engraver’s press, which is nothing more 
than a simple iron roller covered with 
cloth and paper, to press the printing 
paper into the indentions, placed in a 
strong frame and turned back and forth 
by hand, by means of spokes placed in 
the end of the roller. Two persons 
work on each press, @ man and a 
woman, the former attending the plate, 
the latter the paper. The plate is kept 
warm while working, by means of 4 
gas heater. The sheets when printed 
are each laid between other sheets of 
thin brown paper to keep them from 
blurring, and are sent in hundreds to 
the drying-room. The first process in 
bond printing is numbering the coupons 
and the denomination with a yellow 
mordant. These bonds as they fly 
from the press are bronzed as they ap- 
pear when issued. Yellow is used be- 
cause it can not be photographed with- 
out showing too plainly to be mistaken, 
as was remarked about the fiber in the 
paper. Each note as now produced re- 
quires three separate printings. First 
the black, second the green on the face, 
third the green on the back. This is 
independent of the numbering and seal- 
ing which follows. 
At the end of each day’s work the 
printed sheets are delivered to the 
superintendent of the drying-room, 
dried, again counted, pressed, and then 
delivered to the superintendent of the 
sorting and examining room, where 
they are carefully inspected, the muti- 
lated and imperfect sheets being placed 
by themselves, and the whole sent to 
the superintendent of the counting- 
room in the basement, where they re- 
main under lock and key until they are 
sent to the numbering-room. You have 
noticed the row of red figures which 
glisten like so many coral beads near 
the right hand upper corner of the 
treasury issues. These figures consti- 
tute the serial numbers of the note, and 
afford a sort of index to their whole 


history. 
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Bank notes at one time were num- 
bered with a pen. The Government 
has adopted an easier and more accu- 
rate method. The numbers are now 
printed by a very ingeniously contrived 
little press, so arranged that the action 
by which one number is printed, changes 
the type for the next impression to the 
number immediately succeeding, in such 
a manner as to preclude all possibility 
of error, The figures are placed in the 
edges of six discs placed side by side, 
and fastened to an arm worked by the 
treadle, something after the style of 
Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing machine. 
The discs are turned by a ratchet, and 
number from 1 to 999,999. For con- 
secutive numbering a small hook is at- 
tached to the ratchet, and the machine 
shifts itself. Otherwise the discs are 
turned by the operator. No two notes 
of the same “ letter” can have the same 
number, so that a record of the letter 
and number is sufficient to identify any 
note numbered by the machine. About 
thirty girls are employed in the room, 
and the noise they make with their 
machines is well-nigh deafening. 

On the basement floor, adjoining 
the numbering room, are aisu located 
cylinder presses and bronzing ma- 
chines, where the compound interest 
notes, and other issues requiring bronzed 
letters upon their face, are operated 
upon. 

Our note has now received its distinct- 
tive serial number, and is ready for trim- 
ming, sealing and cutting. These ope- 
rations were formerly executed by hand, 
and of course very laboriously and imper- 
fectly. There were two things sought to be 
overcome in cutting by machinery—the 
inequality of the registry and the shrink- 
age. Both objects are accomplished by 
the present process. The sheets are reg- 
istered in the center and the shrinkage 
between the two edges. As fast as they 
are trimmed the sheets are taken to the 
sealing presses, of which there are four- 
teen, worked entirely by girls. The red 
figure, known as the “ seal,” is imprint- 
ed upon the note, and itis then ready 
for the separator. Notes of the value 
of one dollar and upward are printed 





four on a sheet. One machine trims the 
margins, and another separates them. 
The separating machine is an ingenious 
contrivance. It slits the sheets rapidly, 
and lays them with regularity in a box, 
each series of numbers separately. The 
notes are lettered A, B,C, and D; and 
the numbers on each the same—hence, 
it is essential, they should be kept care- 
fully apart. Each of the boxes which 
receives them has a movable bottom. 
When the cutting for the day first 
commences, this bottom is near the top 
of the box, but as the cutting progresses 
and the number of the bills increases, a 
ratchet lets the bottom drop the thick- 
ness of a bill, so that the box is kept 
just so full all the time, to make the bills 
slide in without doubling. It is intend- 
ed that the cutting should be a criterion 
by which to judge of the genuineness of 
the bills, for every one must be of the 
same width and length. We place the 
end of a bill on the center of another, 
to test the process. You see there is no 
difference in the width, an exactness 
which can not be given by the hand. 

The currency-cutting machine is more 
complicated, as it cuts both ways—files 
them in bundles of five dollars each, and 
then binds them. 

Attached to the numbering, sealing and 
separating rooms are counting rooms, 
where each day’s work of each employee 
in the several rooms is counted, prepa- 
ratory to being passed to the office re- 
cord. a 

We have now completed our tour of 
inspection in the note-printing bureau. 
The subject of Government money mak- 
ing, though treated at some length, is 
by no means exhausted. A full account 
of the multiform processes through which 
the “Greenback” passes, from the cra- 
dle to the grave—from its first conception 
in the paper and ink rooms, to the Re- 
demption Bureau, where, reduced in 
form and value, it is finally registered 
and committed to the flames, would fill 
a volume. We have endeavored, briefly, 
to portray the more striking features of 
its manufacture, and we trust we have 
accomplished our object to your edifica 
tion and profit. 
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THE FIRST APPEARANCE, 


TWO VIEWS OF THE GREAT SEA-MONSTER. 


DUCATED to demand a reason for 
every appeal to my credulity, in 
which I had the example and teaching 
of my father, a severe matter-of-fact 
man, who scouted fancy and imagina- 
tion as defrauders of the judgment, I 
grew up almost a cynic—at least a crit- 
ic. No authority short of that of emi- 
nent authors, the minister, or the Bible 
itself, was sufficient to exact the allegi- 
ance of my faith. The old traditions of 
the wonderful kraken, the stories of 
mermen and mermifiids, and the accounts 
of the sea-serpent, amused but never con- 
vinced me. 

Several years ago, however, I was af- 
forded an opportunity to change my 
ideas in regard to the last-mentioned 
creature, and from memoranda and has- 
tily written descriptions, penciled at 
the time, the following truthful sketch is 
made: 

In the year 1855 I had occasion to 
visit the neighboring province of Nova 
Scotia, and was compelled, from the na- 
ture of my business, to remain there 
several months. I heard, while there, 
many curious stories related by persons 
well educated and intelligent, as well as 





by ignorant fishermen, which were 80 
remarkable that I took the trouble of 
noting the circumstance, in the hope 
that time might give me an opportunity 
to unravel the mystery; and among 
these was the report of repeated appear- 
ances, in the harbors of the Province, of 
the veritable sea-serpent. The shores of 
the peninsula, both on the Atlantic and 
Bay of Fundy coast, are deeply indented 
with numerous capacious harbors, which, 
on the western side, are subject to re- 
markable tides, or periodic currents, so 
powerful as to divert vessels crossing the 
mouth of the Bay from their course to 
the extent of many miles. All traders 
between Boston and Nova Scotia ports 
well know the power of this current. 
To this fact may be attributed the fre- 
quent visits of the larger cetacea which 
seldom are seen near our shores. It is 
no uncommon thing, however, to see 
from some rocky point on the shore of 
the peninsula several whales of goodly 
dimensions almost in shore, and if the 
entrance of a harbor is open they some- 
times come in ona visit. The warmth 
of the water in the Gulf Stream which 
impinges on the shores of the Province, 
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may also account for the preference 
these animals exhibit for this part of the 
great sea; for the old idea that the icy 
seas of the polar circles are the chosen 
haunts of the whale is only half true. 
In the rearing of their young they prefer 
a warmer latitude. 

In stating these facts I desire merely 
to indicate a possible reason for the 
visit of the sea-serpent to the shores of 
Acadie. These visits are not infrequent, 
as may readily be learned from a dweller 
on the lower shores of the Province, if 
he can be brought to overcome a sort of 
superstitious reticence which all dwellers 
in Acadie practice without perhaps aec- 
counting for it. 

The fishermen stand in dread of this 
monster although there are no reports 
of his ever having meddled with them. 
His presence is sufficient, however, to 
keep them on shore sometimes for weeks, 
and if horror of aspect and terror of 
magnitude in any case excuses fear, 
weil may the hardy fishermen recoil 
even from a sight of this hideous -ophi- 
dian. 

In the month of August in the year 
named, I paid a visit, partly of business 
and partly of pleasure, to a small village 
called Green Harbor, situated on the 
southern shore of the Province. It was 
by nature a beautiful spot, with a fine 
capacious anchorage, which, with the 
outlying sea,. afforded superior fishing 
grounds. The pevple were semi-agri- 
cultural and semi-piscatorial in their 
pursuits, tilling the land just enough to 
provide for their own wants, but de- 
pending on the sea for the means of bar- 
ter and trade. The weighty portion of 
the farm-work being done, the inhabi- 
tants of the village, male and female, 
busily engage in securing the ocean har- 
vest. While the men fish, the women 
attend to the making and mending of 
the nets and the dressing and curing of 
the daily catch of cod, mackerel, and 
halibut. This last fish is cut into thin 
strips, which, being slightly salted, are 
spread upon the rocks, or laid on ele- 
vated stages of lattice and dried. They 
are then packed away for the winter’s 
consumption or for barter. The cod 





and mackerel are salted in the usual way 
and constitute the principal exports of 
the place. 

It was on the afternoon of a warm, 
quiet day in that month of August 
when I arrived. I drove up the one 
single street of the village and inquired 
for the house of Tom Larkin, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made on my trip from 
Boston, I found it without difficulty, a. 
one-story cottage of wood, unpainted, 
and protected with an embankment of 
rockweed or kelp that reached almost to 
the window-sills. Great heaps of wood, 
in lengths of from eight to twenty feet, 
rose behind the cottage almost to the 
ridge-pole, and a barn of modest dimen- 
sions stood at the edge of a hill, at the 
foot of which the cottage was built. In 
front, across the rarely-used road, stretch- 
ed a slope of grass and gray rocks, 
while beyond was the smooth water of 
the harbor and the boundless sea, whose 
restless surges beat upon the beach across 
the narrow strip which separated the 
cove from the Atlantic. 

Larkin, I ascertained, was not at 
home. He and his two boys were out- 
side the harbor in their little sloop, 
“making a catch.’ His daughter, a 
stout, rosy maid of fourteen, led my 
horse to the barn and fed him. At her 
invitation, I partook of some cold salmon 
and barley bread, and we walked over 
to the “ P’int,’ where half the women 
and children of the village were gather- 
ed. As we ascended the slope which 
overhung the mouth of the harbor, I 
noticed a great agitation among the 
women, some throwing up their hands, 
some running toward the village, giving 
utterance to screams of terror. ‘“ Some- 
thing’s happened to the boats,” said 
Jenny, “or one of the children has fell 
in.” We sped up the hill, inquiring of the 
screaming fugitives what was the matter. 
The only reply I understood was, “The 
snake! the snake!” Jenny uttered an 
exclamation of alarm, but we went on. 
A fleet of fishing-boats were pulling 
rapidly in for the mouth of the harbor 
with every appearance of apprehension. 
The men, we could see, were straining 
every nerve to reach shelter. It was 
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an improvised race, each boat seem- 
ingly determined to outstrip the others. 
They did not appear to be a musket-shot 
from us as we looked down upon them 
from the cliff. I could see the agonized 
exertions of the men, and hear plainly 
the swift and regular strokes of their 
oars. But, nothing to cause the alarm 
was visible. 

“Tt’s a sheer panic,” said I, aloud. 

“T's the snake, and that’s what it 
is,” answered Jenny. 

“Can you see it?” 

“No. He’s sounded, mayhap.” Then 
with a shriek she exclaimed: “There 
he comes. My God!” and she cover- 
ed her eyes with her apron and point- 
ed with her hand at the last lagging 
boat. 

I looked, and sure enough, there was 
a monster apparently within a stone’s 
throw of that two-masted white boat, 
whose crew of one man and two boys was 
makipg every effort to escape. Ah, never 
can I forget that sight! It wus terri- 
ble! Slowly and majestically moved that 
hideous length of undulating terror, but 
fast enough to keep pace with the boats. 
Near what might be the head, rose a 
hump, or crest, crowned with a waving 
mass of long pendulous hair like a mane, 
while behind, for forty or fifty feet, 
slowly moved, or rolled, the spirals of 
his immense snake-like body. The 
movement was in vertical curves, the 
contortions of the back alternately rising 





and falling from the head to the tail, leay- 
ing behind a wake, like that of a screw- 
steamer, on the glassy surface of the 
ocean. 

The noise of the yelis on the shore 
and the rattle of the oars in the row- 
locks did not seem to disturb him, but 
on he came and was now so near, as he 
followed the boats through the channel 
into the harbor, that I believe I could 
have shot him from where I stood. In 
a moment he raised his head, from which 
the water poured in showers, and open- 
ing the horrid jaws he gave utterance 
to a noise resembling nothing so much 
as the hissing sound of steam from the 
escape-pipe of a boiler. In spite of 
the knowledge of the security of my 
position, I shuddered as I gazed and 
heard. 

He turned his head and displayed the 
inside of the jaws, armed with rows of 
glistening teeth, while from the lower 
section depended a long tuft of hair like 
a goat’s beard. The deep-sunk, evil 
eye was defended by a projection that 
gave it a most sinister expression. The 
head and upper portion of the body was 
of a dark, dingy blue, fading to a yellow- 
ish white on the belly. Under the mane, 
as it floated about the neck, I could see the 
scales which defended the hide glisten- 
ing in the sun. The head appeared to 
be of a smooth, horny texture, and per- 
haps five or six feet Jong from the muz- 
zle to the neck. I could see nothing 
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like a fin, nor gills. I am thus particu- 
lar in describing this monster as I had 
a remarkably good opportunity to ob- 
serve his appearance at a very moderate 
distance. 

After the boats arrived at the shore 
the monster turned slowly round and 
moved toward the sea, remaining at 
least ten minutes in full view, so that I 
had ample time to make two rough 
sketches of . Before reaching the 
open sea, an@ While abreast of the cliff 
on which I stood, he slowly sunk while 
moving oceanward, and I supposed I 
had seen the last of him. But I was 
mistaken, as will be seen. 

The little village was in a state of 
unusual excitement that night. Knots of 
men gathered about the two little stores, 
and in hoarse whispers talked of the 
cause of their panic. The great regret 
seemed to be that for a while, at least, 
their fishing operations must be sus- 
pended, none having the hardihood to 
venture out while the presence of the 
“snake” was suspected. I xious, 
notwithstanding the alarming ica- 
tions, to have half a day’s fishing Om the 
morrow, but could find no one to go 
with me. Larkin told me he “ wouldn’t 
go for the best catch of the season.” 
One of his boys, however, a fine manly 
fellow of seventeen, offered to go if we 
could prevail on Sam Hethcote to ac- 
company us. Sam was found, and 
promised. 

Next morning was foggy, so that it 
was near noon before we had a clear 
sky. Then the fog dissipated, and we 
started down the harbor, two at the 
oars, amid the warnings of old grave- 
looking fishermen, and the evil prophe- 
cies of the women. Just outside the 
mouth of the harbor we anchored and 
prepared to fish. The water was of 
that. transparent hue which at times 
allows the é¥e to pierce twenty or thirty 
feet below the surface: For more than 
an hour. we enjoyed excellent success; 
when the fish refused to bite. After a 
long’ silence in the hope of a nibble, 
Hethcote rematked, that “the snake 
must have come again or we'd do bet- 
ter,” and proposed baiting for him. I, 
Vou. IL—26. 





tired of the dullness, stretched myself 
along a thwart, and lay with my head 
over the gunwale gazing down into the 
clear green depths. By using my hands 
as a tube to concentrate my sight it 
seemed as though I could pierce to at 
least fifty feet. Thus silently musing 
on the wonders of the unknown depths 
of Neptune’s dark empire, and particu- 
larly on that monstrous denizen who 
yesterday showed his huge proportions, 
I became aware of some immense moy- 
ing mass in the line of my sight. First 
it was confused and indistinct, but pre- 
‘sently as it assumed form and I became 
aware of its character, the cold perspira- 
tion of fear started out from my face. 
It was the snake. Fear paralyzed my 
voice. I dared not, could not,speak. I 
gazed in entranced silence and in abject 
terror. There, not fifteen feet below my 
face, was the monster whom it seemed I 
could reach with an oar. Suppose, no- 
ticing the shadow of the boat, he should 
rise and crush us in his powerful jaws! 
The thought was agony; still I gazed 
silently. The tide was “ making,” and 
the serpent lay head to the current, 
which was flowing into the harbor, 
keeping up an undulatory movement 
just sufficient to. retain his position. 
The shell-like head was just abaft the 
stern of the boat and the immense mane 
flowed wavingly, either by the motion 
of the current or the convolutions of the 
body. To my affrighted sight, that 
portion of the body in the line of my 
clearest vision appeared to be perhaps 
six or seven feet in diameter. It may 
have been less, yet I think not. 

The instinct of self-preservation 
nerved me at iast. I turned to my 
companiorfs, who were as listless as I 
had been, and placing my finger on niy 
lips motioned them to look over the side. 
As/they did so, one after the: other, the 
ghastly appearance ofjtheir terror-struck 
faces showed that’ they comprehended 
the situation. Hetheote mioved silently 
to the stern and cut-the rope that held 
the “kilick,” and we drifted quietly 
with the tide into the harbor.. At what 
was deemed a safe distance we put out 
the oars and pulled steadily forward. I 
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watched the spot we had left as I pulled 
the after oar, when I was startled by a 
“ breach,” and the convolutions of the 
snake could be seen sculling his huge 
carcass seaward. He soon disappeared, 
and I had seen the last of the sea- 
serpent, 

Unsatisfactory and limited as is our 
knowledge of the inhabited land, still 
less satisfactory and extensive is that of 
the ocean. It is a “waste of waters” 

_ of such extent that among the thousands 
of ships which sail its bosom, even in 
the tracks of regular trade, the meeting 
of two of them is a rare occurrence. 
There are yet unexplored portions of the 
watery world where the keel of the 
merchantman, the whaler, or the frigate 
has never ventured. Three-fifths of this 
globe’s surface is covered by the restless 
sea. Is it strange that such a creature 
as the sea-serpent should exist and still 
remain unknown? Not at all. Even 
on the land which man has traversed 
for ages, additions -are frequently made 


to our zodlogical list, and it might bet’ 


expected that we should be more or less 
ignorant of a reptile whose chosen 
haunts are the dark depths of the illimit- 
able sea, and whose habits are of the 
most solitary character. 

But, the evidence of an immense 
ophidian in the sea, exceeding in size 
those of the land, is conclusive, if human 
evidence is of any value whatever. The 
stories of its appearance at certain 
periods have been told ever since man 
attempted to vex the sea with his con- 
structions. But, if tradition and fable 
are unreliable, the testimony of those 
who live in our own times ought to be 
considered worthy of sume confidence, 
especially when, without the possibility 
of collusion, the statements of people in 
all parts of the world coincide in at- 
tributing an existence to the sea-ser- 


pent. 3 

As for myself, all doubts have been 
dispelled by ocular demonstration which 
admits of no question. “The sea-serpent. 
iis a verity, and when # specimen shall 
have been taken and his skeléton and 
‘stuffed skin exhibited, the sneer of 





*“ fishy” will cease to directed to those 


who are courageous enough to relate 
what they have seen, although the story 
may tax common credulity. 





OUR HOUSEHOLD NEST. 


AT tender melody was ours! 
Three nestlings in the household 
nest, 

I never knew which sungithe best. 


They used to sing such tender lays, 
I sometimes think I hear them yet ; 
But then—I never shall forget ! 


They filled me with an untold bliss, 
There was no discord in their songs, 
But that for which my spirit longs. 


One morning from the household nest 
We missed the echo of a voice 
That always made our hearts rejoice. 


We called the lost one far and near, 
it tio swered to our call ; 

A si ed over all. 

She never sought our nest again. 
Perhaps in prison barred with gold 
She sings the songs she sung of old. 


But, ah, I doubt! She could not 
sing 
Those old sweet songs, when barred 
about 
With wires that shut her freedom out. 


Perhaps, sometimes, she thinks them 


over, 
And sings them sadly, low and sweet ; 
Her wings must ’ t her prison beat. 


One died within the household nest. 
We watched it slowly pine away, 
And missed its song one summer day. 

e 


’. One birdling in the nest remains. 
In the sweet songs it loves to sing, 
I hear the old glad echoes ring. 
And when its silver hear, 
I pause to weep and m y 
That this sweet bird miay with me stay 
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THE OLD BOY: 

TRAVELING INCOG. 
OME years ago, as I was hurrying 
through Broadway to overtake a 
friend, who had been left by the coach 
that had carried off his luggage, a great 
outery behind me, which sounded like 
Halloo there! mad dog ! mad dog! caus- 
ed me to stop and look round to see 
what the matter was, just as a large, rag- 
ged-looking dog, with eyes like live coals, 
and frothing all over, with tongue out, 
and foam about his mouth, came tear- 
ing round the corner, running sideways 
and snapping furiously at the shadows 
on the side-walk, as if he took them for 

realities. 

The shop-boys rushed into the street 
by dozens, the omnibuses drew up, the 
draymen halted, and the policemen had 
just begun to bestir themselves up and 
down the street as far as I could see, 
while the women screamed and scamper- 
ed in all directions, and the beggar-boys 
shouted mad dog! mad dog/ till the 
creature, being headed off, turned upon 
his tracks, and came so near me that my 
heart was in my mouth, and my very 
blood curdled in my veins—for there is 
no death I have such a horror of as 
death from hydrophobia; and, although 
Ihave killed no less than three mad 
dogs in the course of my life, when there 
was no need of my exposing myself, I 
am still in bondage to that fear, and ab- 
solutely haunted with a notion, that, af- 
ter all, my work in that way is not over. 

As the terrible creature brushed by 
me he turned to cross the street, just 
where a little ragged, dirty-looking negro 
boy was playing in the gutter. I heard 
a snap and a scream, and before I could 
speak or interfere, a stranger, who had 
been ‘standing with me on the side-walk, 
sprung for the boy, and seizing him by 
the collar and breeches, tumbled him 
head first into a passing dray. A mo-} 
ment more, and he would have been too 
late. Another scream followed, and 
then a yelp, and the creature lay streteh- 
ed out upon the highway, snapping and 
foaming, with his limbs quivering in 





death, just where the little negro boy had 


been playing. It was all the work of a 
minute; and the next day I saw by the 
papers that two or three persons had 
been bitten. 

The stranger was quite young, tall 
and slender, with light hair, large, hand- 
some, Clear eyes, and rather an aristo- 
cratic air. He carried a heavy bludgeon, 
and wore lemon-colored gloves. I could 
not forbear touching my hat to him, so 
beautiful was the quiet self-possession I 
saw, and so beautiful the action of itself. 
Not-a word was spoken from first to 
last. He blushed, asI raised my hat, 
bowed slightly and disappeared, before 
anybody had time to thank him. I 
made some inquiries of the bystanders 
and policemen, but nobody ever had 
seen him before. All of us agreed that 
he had the look of a foreigner, and that 
a certain air of high breeding and quiet 
self-possession we had all observed must 
belong to a personage of rank. 

Many years after this, when the par- 
ticulars had passed away from my recol- 
lection, and the whole affair was like a 
dream to me,I happened to be on my 
way to Havre in a capital steamer, 
crowded with passengers. On the sec- 
ond day out, just as they were beginning 
to be sociable and pleasant, my 
was attracted by a half-whispe 
versation carried on at a little, 
between various members of w 
supposed to be a family group. 

“Papa,” said one, a tall, showy wo- 
man of thirty-five; or thereabouts, who 
evidently had seen a good deal of the 
world, and was now standing up, where 
her magnificent figure appeared to the 
greatest advantage in the warm light of 
a setting sun. “Papa!” laying her 
hand on the shoulder of a venerable 
white-haired man, who sat lolling back 
in his chair, and eyeing another group a 
few —_ off. “Papa, did you see 
thas 







e what, my dear ?” 
you see him give the other a 
soit just now, when the other came up 
and stood for a minute uncovered before 
him? There, now! look, sister—look! | 
he has just given that military-looking 
man a hint to be seated. And now 
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they are all covered, you see, and all 
seated, and he is offering them a cigar— 
no—as I live, a snuff-box! What do 
you say,mamma? And you, Willie— 
don’t you think I am moge than half 
right in my conjectures ?” 

“Upon my word, Sally, I’m half in- 
clined to believe you are. Let’s watch 
’em.” 

“ Certainly ; that’s just what I mean 
to do; but we must be wary, or they'll 
be upon their guard, and we shall never 
know the truth. Hush—hist!—’  . 

At this moment, the three strangers 
they were speaking of, rose together, 
and, while two of them fell behind the 
third, with what seemed an air of ha- 
bitual deference, a fourth appeared with 
his hat off, in the rear of all the others. 
There was no conversation between 
them; but when, as they moved silently 
away, the foremost dropped a cigar 
which he had just lighted, all three of 
the others rushed together to pick it up. 

“Ah, ha!” whispered the young lady, 
in a tone that just reached my ear; “ and 
you didn’t see the look he gave them 
then, I dare say, papa ?” 

“Why, yes; I rather think T did, my 
dear,” said papa, “ and to tell the truth, 
I begin to believe there must be some- 

i what you say, fordo what he 
fou see, they are constantly falling 

ind, when they are walking together, 
and if he speaks they are often so much 
in a hurry to answer, that he seems 
greatly disturbed.” Or, is it my fancy? 
What say you, wife?” 

“To tell you the truth, my dear, I 
have observed the’ same thing. Their 
hats, somehow, don’t seem willing to 
stay on their heads when they are with 
him. They never walk abreast with 
him, you see; they never talk freely 
with him, nor ever answer a question 
without lowering their voices, and bow- 
ing slightly.” m 

“ That’s true, ma!” said 
what's more, gd: re 
whisper when 
and I see signs a thém 
continually. “wa though; Ill 
watch ’em—you see ’f I don’t!” 


“ Patience, Willie, patience, and keep 









as much out of the way, for the present, 
as you possibly can, will you? Ah, 
what have they gone omer 1 

“To have a comfortabl oke, I 
fancy. You see all the smokers have 
gone aft, and are puffing away like all 
possessed.” 

“ Willie !” . 

“Well, sister, what now ?” 

“T wish you'd see if the prince 
smokes.” 

“ The prince !” 

“T call him so, not knowing what 
else to call him.. But mark me, if he 
is a nobleman, or a gentleman, you'll 
not find him smoking with the others, 
while we are on deck.” 

“ Why not, sister? The wind takes 
it all away, so that nobody would know 
they were smoking.” 

“Can’t help that, Willie; but just 
watch him, and let me know.” 

“Who is that gentleman?’ said I 
to the captain, pointing as I spoke to 
the prince, who was returning with a 
cigar in his mouth, unlighted, followed 
at a respectable distance by the other 
three. 

“ What did I tell, you 2” said the sister, 
with a look of triumph. 

“That,” said the captain, lowering 
his voice as he spoke, “that is Mr. 
Marchmont.” 

“ And the others ?” 

“ Mr. Lea, Mr. Garish, and Mr.—Mr. 
—well I forget his name just now, but 
if you will step down to my quarters, 
we'll look at the passenger-list.” 

“Do you know any thing about 
them ?” 

c Nothing whatever, beyond their 
names. They came together, and their 
passages were all paid by the secretary.” 

“ The secretary !” 

“T mean that soldierly looking man, 
who is always nearest the chief, and so 
I call him the secretary, and Mr. March- 
mont the chief.” 


a |’ “Are they Americans ?” 


“Not knowing, can’t say, though I 
should rather think that two of them, at 
least, were foreigners—Mr. Marchmont 
and Mr. Lea.” 





“ Do they all speak English ?” 
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“ Yes, and the best of English; and I 
have heard Mr. Marchmont in conversa- 
tion with that French gentleman, and 
also with the Signora Biscaccianti, and 
once, for a few moments, with the Ger- 
man baroness, whom you saw at the 
table yesterday, and always in the 
language of the person he was talking 
with.” 

“ Highly sccomplished, then ?” 

“ So it would seem.” 

“ Will you allow me to ask if you 
have been able to form any opinion 
about them? Who they are, and what, 
I mean.” 

“Certainly; though, of course, my 
opinion, being founded upon the obser- 
vation of a few days, can not be worth 
much. Nobody seems to know any of 
the party; but all.I have heard speak 
of them, appear satisfied that the chief, 
as we call him, is a man of rank, and 
the others, not so much traveling com- 
panions, as attendants.” 

“Very possible! The ladies, I see, 
are quite curious about him, and I must 
acknowledge that I am rather inclined 
to unravel such mysteries, when they 
lie in my way, and I have nothing 
better to do. My notion is, however, 
that the chief is a Russian.” 

'“A Russian! and speaking such 
beautiful English !” 

“ Even so—for I have met with more 
than one, who, after talking with you 
for half an hour, would never be sus- 
pected. I remember oné who traveled 
with me in a stage-coach one whole 
day, and whom I:took for a well-bred 
Englishman, or a traveled American, 
till he acknowledged himself a Russian, 
just after having used the idiomatic 
phrase, ‘ flat as a pancake.’” 

Here our conversation ended; but he 
whom we called the chief, and others 
the prince, kept aloof, so that I had no 
opportunity of engaging him in conver- 
sation, till one day, after a terrible 
storm, we were both leaning over the 
side of the ship and watching a school 
of porpoises at play about her bows in 
what seemed a whirlpool—a torrent of 


hoary fire, as she leaned away from the 


wind and went along her appointed 





path like a leviathan pursuing his prey 
at full speed, pushing the seas = 
him. 

Hearing two or three Vents in 
Spanish uttered near me in a low 
voice, I looked up just as the stran- 
ger answered, “Con mucho gusto, 
Sefior,” and two of the gentlemen with 
him, who seemed to hold themselves 
rather aloof, though they never lost 
-| sight of him, I observed, stepped for- 
ward, followed by the third, whom we 
had come now to regard as a sort of 
body-servant, and interchanged a few 
words with their chief. In doing this, 
one of them, Mr. Lea, leaned over the 
side of the ship, with a confidential air 
as he spoke; whereupon Mr. March- 
mont straightened himself up, and Mr. 
Lea withdrew somewhat abashed. 

Then followed a dead silence. Nothing 
was to be heard but the dull, heavy 
beat of the machinery, and a war like 
that of Niagara, about her bows and 
along her sides. He seemed lost in 
thought, and, as he stood looking up 
into the dark blue heavens ‘all ablaze at 
the time with crowding Constellations, 
I thought I had never seen a more 
beautiful face—beautiful, I say, though 


‘there was no want of manliness in the 


forehead nor about the mouth. He held 
an unlighted cigar in ‘his fingers, and 
when Garish, the body-servant as we 
called him before we were half seas 
over, came up and offered him a match, 
he shook his head, mournfully I thought, 
and allowed the cigar to fall out of his 
fingers overboard, into surging drift. 

“ Surely,” said I to myself, “surely 
I have seen that face before.” More than 
once had the idea flashed upon me; 
day after day I had been haunted with 
a notion that’ Mr. Marchmont was no 
stranger—that I had seen him before 
somewhere, and‘ ought to know him; 
but, do what. I would, ponder and think 
as I would, nothing came of it, until this 
evening, when, as I turned away lest I 
might overhear what was not intended 
for me, something in his manner, a sud- 


den change of attitude,’ revealed that 


portion of the mystery all at once to 
me, like a flash of lightning. Our eyes 
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met—he took a step toward me—I 
raised my hat—a melancholy smile 
passed over his face, and he said ina 
frank, gentlemanly way, in the sweetest 
of manly voices : ‘ 

“ We have met before, I believe, sir:” 

A brief explanation followed—a few 
words about the little negro boy, who 
had escaped after all, it seemed, without 
# scratch, though the dog had torn his 
clothes, just as the loaded bludgeon 
reached him and stretched him lifeless 
upon the great thoroughfare. Not wil- 
ling to appear obtrusive, I withdrew, 
without further conversation, and re- 
joined the ladies, who, it seemed, had 
been watching me and waiting for my 
report, for I was the only, person aboard 
who had interchanged any thing more’ 
than the commonest courtesies of speech 
with him, either at the table or in pass- 
ing. In fact, he was so hedged about 
by his companions—for even Garish 
sat at the table with him, as we thought 
for the purpose of better concealing his 
master’s rank—that we were seldom 
near enough to hear what he said. 

“Well, sir, what success? You 
managed it admirably, I must acknow- 
ledge,” said Miss Wentworth, Sallie they 
called her; “and this time, I dare say, 
you can tell us all about the prince?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Oh, nonsense ! don’t you go to make 
mystery of the affair; but tell us, there’s 
a good man, who he is and what, and 
where on earth he was put together ?” 

“ Put together !” i 

“Launched! You know what I 
mean.” 

“ Oh, yes; to be sure ; you mean to ask 
what countryman he is.” 

“ Exactly.” ‘i, 

“ Not knowing, canié-say. The cap- 
tain gave me the same answer, when I 
first came. aboard, and with all my watch- 
ing and listening—” 

“ Listening, sir !” 

. “Yes, listening, my dear, though I 
do not mean eaves-dropping I ‘assure 
you.” 

Miss Sally colored and threw up her 
head with such an air, and then gig- 
gled outright. Could she have been 





thirty-five? Not more than thirty at 
the very outside, perhaps, or she would 
not be so astonished at being called my 
dear. 

“Well,” she continued, “you must 
have been able to get some kind of a 
notion about the prince. I must call him 
the prince, mamma, till we find some- 
thing better for him—now do tell us 
what you think, sir—do, now, there’s a 
dear. man !” 

“Qh, ho, there’s a dear man,” thought 
I. “Surely she can’t be.so very old— 
not more than—let me see”—at this mo- 
ment her little hand, a plump shapely 
hand, fell upon my arm, and remained 
there, notwithstanding a look from 
mamma, and a “ Why, Sallie!” from 
the brother—until I had finished what I 
had to say. 

I then up and told them what I knew 
of the gentleman, which, by the way, 
amounted to little or nothing beyond the 
little black boy and the mad dog. 

“ By George, but he’s a brave fellow,” 
exclaimed the brother, when I came to 
that part of the story where the stran- 
ger had rushed between the dog, all foam- 
ing and bristly with rage, and with eyes 
like coals, and the poor little ragged 
wretch playing in the gutter. 

The father agreed with him, and so 
did the mother; but as for Sallie, after 
saying, “ What a pity it wasn’t a white 
boy,” she covered her face with her 
handkerchief, and began to sob as if her 
heart would break. 

“ Pshuw | nonsense—what the plague 
are you crying for, you simpleton? The 
man wasn’t hurt, nor the little nigger, 
neither,” growled the brother. 

“Oh, I am so glad.” 

At this moment, happening to look up, 
I saw Garish sitting on a low seat in the 
shadow, and felt sure that we had been 
overheard. Andif so—but never mind, 
I will not anticipate. 

From this time forward, up to our ar- 
rival at Havre, I had no opportunity of 
conversing the chief, though I had 


with his » as we now Called them. 
They were both well-informed, gentle- 
manly fellows, who evidently had seen a 
good deal of the world, and even Garish 
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I found to be a young man of good 
education, and of very superior man- 
ners. They had been traveling over our 
whole country—east, west, north and 
south, but ‘hurriedly, and without mak- 
ingeany acquaintances, I did not like 
to appear inquisitive, therefore I never 
put a question that was not clearly in- 
vited. Nevertheless, I soon satisfied 
myself that one, at least, was a native 
American, and had been educated at 
Baltimore, and that another had served 
in Mexico; but, beyond this, and as to 
who they were and what, I made out 
just nothing at all. ; 
But long before we reached Havre, I 
found a flirtation going on, with the ap- 
probation of the parents too, between 
Sallie and the prince, and I observed 
that when speaking of him, she never 
forgot herself now, but always called 
him Mr. Marchmont, and once, if my 


- hearing did not deceive me, Edgar. But 


this I never mentioned—Oh, no, I never 
mentioned it! I only kept myself out 
of the way, overheard as little as pos- 
sible, and let the Wentworths, who were 
said to be millionaires, play their own 
game in their own way. 

About four months after this, when I 
had iost sight of the whole party, and 
nearly forgotten the incidents I have 
mentioned, I- happened to be in the 
Louvre, standing before a great picture 
by Murillo, just then secured at a pro- 
digious price by the present emperor. 
The rooms were crowded, especially that 
in which they had placed the Murillo. 
Happening to turn my head, in conse- 
quence of an exclamation that reached 
me, I saw, at a short distance, a group 
of strangers, three of them standing un- 
covered, at a little distance behind the 
fourth, who wore his hat with the air of 
aman accustomed to the distinction. ~ 

Struck by their behavior, I went a 
little nearer, and soon found the four 
gentlemen I had come over with standing 
apart from the crowd, and three of 
them carrying on a conversation at 
intervals, in a sort of stage Whisper, 
while the fourth appeared to be studying 
@ picture. 

As I moved a little nearer, intending 





torenew my acquaintance, the princi- 
pal, or prince, turned his head, and 
to my astonishment, I found that instead 
of being the personage I was prepared 
for, it was the secretary, Mr. Lea, and on 
looking further, I saw Mr. Marchmont 
with his hat off, whispering with Garish, 
a long way behind. 

What could this mean? I could 
hardly believe my.own eyes. To see 
the prince occupying a subordinate sta- . 
tion to all appearances, while the secre- 
tary was thrust forward as the principal 
personage. Finding I was not observed, 
I stole away, and passed an hour by my- 
self trying to explain the mystery. “Oh, 
ho,” said I at last, “I see how it is. 
When these great personages travel, they 
take a shadow with them, just as Peter 
the Great did when he visited England. 
They allow some highly-favored cour- 
tier to personate them, while they pass 
for nobodies, oftentimes taking the title 
of count to escape the attention they 
would otherwise receive as sovereign 
princes. In short, his royal highness, 
the prince, is traveling incog., and Mr. 
Lea, his doubleur, is undoubtedly a 
favorite officer or courtier, and the mas- 
querade that so puzzles me, is only a bit 
of royal pleasantry, to mislead the curi- 
ous. But faith, I should like to know 
how the flirtation goes on, after the 
change of character.” As the idea cross- 
ed my mind, I looked about me; and 
then went slowly through all the rooms, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of Sallie, or 
the old gentleman, or the brother; but 
all in vain, they were severally non est. 

But again, and for the last time, I fear, 
it was our luck to be thrown together. 
I was wandering about Kenilworth and 
had just torn off a little sprig of ivy, and 
gathered a wild flower, which I wanted 
to send home, when I saw three gentle- 
men standing together with their hats 
off, and, at a little distance behind, a 
fourth, who wore his, and stood as if 
measuring -the tilt-yard with his eye. 
He seemed smaller than when I saw him 
last, and, as I went nearer, and he 
looked up, I saw it ‘was neither Mr. 
Marchmont nor Mr. Lea, but poor little 
Garish ! 
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Wondering at all this, and half de- 
termined to satisfy my curiosity at any 
cost, I hurried by the party one after 
another, and going up to the: prince, of- 
fered him my hand. 

“Mr. Marchmont, I believe ?” said I. 

He bowed, looked me in the eyes for 
a moment—burst into a loud laugh, and 
took my hand between both of his, and 
then sung out to Lea, “ This way, Bob! 
this way! we’ve cornered him at last !” 

Was the man mad—mad as a March 
hare? 

They all rushed upon me together, 
and began shaking my hands, as if they 
would shake them off, and laughing like 
mad. 

“Good gracious!” thought I, “are 
they lunatics—or what the plague is the 
meaning of a—a—” 

“ Allow me the pleasure of introduc- 
ing you to my secretary, Mr. Lea,” said 
Marchmont. “ You have not forgotten 
him, I hope ?” 

“ And me,” said Garish, “allow me 
the pleasure of introducing you to the 
Old Boy himself—our prihce—just look 
at his hoof !” 

“And to Mr. Garish, his body-ser- 
vant!” said the fourth, and then there 
was another loud, ringing laugh, in 
which all joined, clapping their hands 
and stamping as if almost beside them- 
selves. 

“Played out! played out !” screamed 
Lea, clapping Marchmont on the shoul- 
der; “and now what shall we do next? 
our leave will not be out for a month, 
and really, my lads, I don’t like the idea 
of going home till we have done some- 
thing to be remembered by.” 

“Oh, never fear! you'll be remem- 
bered, Lea, though all the rest are for- 
gotten,” said Garish, and as for the Old 
Boy, if he doesn’t mind his manners, 
and go home sober by the next ship, his 
father’ll disinherit him—he swears he 
will; and then, what is to become of 
Miss Wentworth, and the coronet, and 
the coach and six ?” 

“For shame, boys, for shame !” said 
Lea. “Miss Wentworth understands 
herself perfectly ; but, I say, though, neigh- 
bor,” turningte me, “where the deuce 








did you go to, after we saw you at the 
Louvre ?” 

“Bless my soul! you don’t say that 
you saw me there !” 

“Yes, but we, did) attiough; ” said 
Marchmont, “ and haye been looking for 
you ever since, and had just given you 
up for a bad bargain—you'll excuse my 
candor—when we stumbled upon you 
once more, just when we wanted you 
most. Where do you hang out ?” 

“ Hang out!” 

“ Put up, that is; where do you stay?” 

“Oh,.I am at Leamington just now 
with rooms at the Bath Hotel.” 

“ And we are within half pistol-shot 
of you. Will you come to our wed- 
ding ?” 

“ Our wedding !” 

“ My wedding, that is; but, royal per- 
sonages would say our, you know, and 
I have been so long in the way of mys- 


tifying the good people abouf me, that- 


you mustn’t wonder, my good fellow, if 
I come down upon you now and then, 
with a touch of the prince.” 

Not wishing to make Miss Wentworth 
a subject of pleasantry, before his three 
companions, I asked him in French if 
she was to be the bride. 

It was clear that he did not under- 
stand me, and then how he did laugh. 

Could it be that he was laughing at 
my pronunciation? Hardly, I suppose, 
for I spoke the language pretty well. I 
then tried "him in Spanish. He only 
laughed’the louder and. winked the 
harder ‘at. his mad-cap associates; then 
I betooki to Italian, and then to German; 


but he only 1 é more, and they 
with him, till I Rito lose my temper. 
“T thought ‘you French,” said 


I, “and I have heard you speak Spanish 
and German and Italian.” 

* “Just a few words—only a phrase or 
two—such as.one may pick up in the 
treet almost anywhere.” 


tion with the: Signorina, 
', German -baroness, and 
heard talking with them in their 
own language.” 

“Very true, but it was in English, 
after the first few words, like Wie 
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beinden sie sich ? or wie gehts? or como 
sta usted? or je suis charmé de vous 
voir, madame, or con molto piacere, or 
something of the sort; phrases you may 
tind in Ollendorf, and soon make your- 
self master of, when you want to go 
masquerading. Perhaps, however, you 
did not ask if I talked with these gentry 
in a low voice—almost a whisper.” 

“ That you did with everybody, and it 
passed with us all for evidence of high 
breeding.” 

“Capital! But my réasons were bet- 
ter. It was my cue to say, now and 
then, a few words in my usual tone, so 
as to be overheard, and then to fall into 
asort of confidential whisper with the 
ladies, who, to this hour, believe that I 
could talk with each in her own lan- 
guage, while the bystanders, our good 
captain among the rest, would take their 
Bible oaths, I dare say, that I talked 
Italian with Biscaccianti, and German 
with the baroness, Spanish with Sefior 
Josef Guacesia, and French with—” and 
here another*loud laugh came in. 

“And you don’t speak any of these 
languages, then ?” 

“ Not a word, except so far as I have 
told you.” 

“ But you understand them, of course, 
when you hear them spoken ?” 

“Not I, indeed! Your French. just 
now—I suppose it was French—almost 
took my breath away, and but for some- 
thing you said about Miss Ventvorth, I 
shouldn’t have had the least idea of what 
you were driving at.” : 

“Upon my word,” said I, “ if you are 
not the most impudent jackanapes I ever 
met with in all my life, not even except- 
ing your three companions.” 

“ Have a care—I wear a sword, sir,” 
said Lea,- with a flourish of his right 
arm, as he threw himself into the posi- 
tion of a small-sword player, about to 
lunge at an adversary. “I wear a 
sword, sir!” 

“One or two brief questions, gentle- 
men, and then—to supper as we may.” 

“ With all my heart. Certainly! As 
many as you like, my fine fellow!” said 
they, all speaking together and trying to 
keep their.countenances. 





“ Well thei, Mr. Marchmont, if that 
is your name, sir?” 

“Tt really is.” 

“And these other gentlemen — are 
the names they go by now their true 
names ?” 

“ Upon my honor, yes!” 

“ And now let me ask you what has 
become of that lovely woman, Miss 
Wentworth ?” 

“ She is at Bath just now, and we are 
to be married in ubout a week; after 
which, having sown our wild oats, we 
mean to go back to our homes together.” 

‘“‘T think I understood Mr. Lea to say 
that she was acquainted with the real 
facts of the case ?” 

“To be sure she is, and so is her old 
father, who, by the way, seemed to en- 
joy the joke as much as we did after we 
had reached Paris, and he saw how we 
were received, and how we were watch- 
ed by the police. But, come now, what 
say you to taking a hand in the mar- 
riage ?” 

“Can’t possibly consent. I am too 
old for a groomsman—almost too old 
fora groom, and, to,tell you the truth, 
I should be a little afraid of meeting 
Migs, Sallie after she was another man’s 
wife.” 

“Nuf sed! You shall do as you like, 
but, as we are all going back to Leam- 
ington together, suppose you take a 
seat ‘With us, and we’ll have a fine laugh 
over your astonishment. Goodness me, 
how you did stare, to be sure! And, 
at one time, I really think you wanted 
to fight us all three—didn’t you, now ?” 

“To be sure I did; and if you had 
taken the matter more seriously I should 
have done so.” 

And so we adjourned, and afters 
splendid supper, these young scape- 
graces—the oldest wasonly twenty-three, 
and the Oid Boy himself under age—I 
had the pleasure of hearing their story. 
Three of them were graduates of Yale 
—one of St. Mary’s, at Baltimore, himself 
a Marylander by birth, so full of deviltry 
that he always had been known for the 
“ Old Boy,” on account of his pranks. 

It seems that they had become ac- 
quainted at Saratoga, the season before, 
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and that Marchmont, who had seen how 
we were run away with by impudent 
adventurers, with titles and ribbons, and 
how readily we help to cheat ourselves, 
after we get agoing, proposed to the 
others to go abroad for a twelvemonth, 
and to travel incog. The idea jumped 
with their humor; and, after making 
their arrangements, off they started— 
agreeing to alternate, according to cir- 
cumstances, andto change the mystifi- 
cation whenever they could do so with- 
out betraying themselves. 

The first change occurred in Paris, 
and, as they always went by their true 
names, and their passports were always 
en regle, they had nothing to fear, and 
felt no uneasiness; for they were enjoy- 
ing themselves finely, and, wherever 
they went, were the observed of all ob- 
servers, and received the most-unequivo- 
cal, though distant homage, till they saw 
me at the Louvre. They would have 
renewed their acquaintance with me 
there, but, seeing my amazement, were 
afraid to betray themselves, lest some 
word of mine might get them all into 
ascrape. But they intended to see me 
and explain every thing—and lost no 
time in trying to hunt me up aftemthey 
left the gallery. Asan American, they 
took it for granted they should be able 
to hear of me at our minister’s; but, 
upon inquiring, found that I had left 
Paris for Rouen the night before. 

This little head-flaw set them thinking ; 
and they began to believe their game to 
be hardly worth playing out. So they 
changed their plans;-and though they 
still kept together, and had lodgings in 
common, they no longer went about 
bareheaded in the presence of their ap- 
pointed chief, to make the people won- 
der and stare, but led a very quiet and 
proper life, till they reached England, 
where the negotiations with Miss 
Wentworth, which had been sadly in- 
terrupted for a time, owing to a slight 
misunderstanding between her and “the 
prince,” were renewed, and arrangements 
made for the marriage at the end of a 
month, upon this condition—that the 
Old Boy and his playmates should have 
full swing for a month, and no longer. 








They were “ trying it on,” as they called 
it, once more at Leamington. 

And here endeth my story. Moral to 
be invented hereafter. 





POSSIBILITIES. 
I. 

HE benefactors of mankind have too 
often been derided or persecuted 
While living, and honored when dead, even 
as their oppressors have been applauded 
in life and execrated in death. The in- 
ventor of the art of printing was, while 
alive, accused of practicing devilish arts; 
since his death the world has paid to 
his memory the homage of its gratitude. 
The inventors of steam-engines and im- 
provements in manufacturing machinery, 
and the projectors of canals and rail- 
ways were ridiculed or mobbed while 
struggling with the difficulties that en- 
vironed them, and their chief reward 

was a posthumous fame. 
Why should we contemn him who 
ventures into the regions of the unknown, 
in the hope that he may achieve some- 


what of the unaccomplished? Rather. 


should we revere him, for he is seeking 
toward the perfection of knowledge; 
and, although he may fail in his search, 
yet shall he not return altogether empty- 
handed ; for, while groping about, even 
darkly, in the treasure-house of Truth, 
he can hardly fail to lay his hand, un- 
wittingly it may be, on some fact that 
shall richly reward his toil. The al- 
ehemists have given us, not the philoso- 
phers’ stone for which they sought, and 
which would have been nothing’ worth, 
but the science of chemistry; the so- 
called magicians have enlarged our 
knowledge of the science of numbers; 
and the astrologers have taught us as- 
tronomy. : 

When Columbus sailed beyond, out 
upon the broad and unknown ocean, to 
find the farther Indies, he found only a 
little island in the Caribbean sea, while 
the famed “ Kingdom of Cathay,” which 
he sought, was yet at the Antipodes; 
and yet, what would the discovery of 
India from the East have been in com- 
parison with the revelation to the Old 
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World of the existence of the most mag- 
nificent continent on the globe! 

While Gouverneur Morris was min- 
ister to France, he mentioned one day 
in his diary that he had dined in com- 
pany with a young man from Philadel- 
phia, named Robert Fulton, who was 
very enthusiastic and rather loquacious. 
Few, even of the great and intelligent, 
appreciated the genius of this remark- 
able man, to whom we owe not only the 
steamboat, but, equally, submarine ves- 
sels and the torpedo. Abundance of 
jeers and scoffs did he ericounter before 
his boat started on its first trip; but 
when she began to plow the waters 
of the Hudson, and he could exclaim 
with Galileo—* It moves, notwithstand- 
ing,” the sneers of the multitude were 
changed to applause. 

Only ignorance and-vain conceit re- 
vile the self-denying labors of the 


searchers after hidden truths and occult , 


sciences, to whom the world is indebted 
for its progress in arts and civilization. 
If you see a man trying to discover 
perpetual motion, or the square of the 
circle, despise him not, but reverence 
while you pity him; for it is far nobler 
to strive even after the unattainable, 
than not to strive at all. 
Next to conceit, the greatest obstacle 
. in the way of attempts at new discoveries 
is dread of the ridicule that attends 
failure. While impostors are applauded, 
and even red-handed malefactors have 
their apologists, they who fail in earnest, 
honest efforts to confer great benefac- 
tions on the human race, only too fre- 
quently’ are covered with obloquy. 
What then? The man who is animated 
by no higher impulse than the love of 
applause will be satisfied with the 
illusion of greatness which is the only 
reward he covets. The men who 
achieve greatness are neither timid nor 
are they triflers; he who owns the lofty 
ambition to reach some as yet unattained 
good, by which he and his race shall 
be blessed, is neither urged to his pur- 
pose by the breath of flattery nor de- 
* terred from it by the scoff of derision. 
His reward, even in defeat, is vastly be- 
yond what human adulation can confer, 





for he is conscious that he has merited, 
even if he has not attained, success. 

Whoever has the requisite courage 
and loftiness of aim, to him it belengs 
to meditate, in good earnest, upon the 
things possible of accomplishment, and 
to lend “a shoulder to the wheel of 
progress,” 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Among the things deemed possible to 
man, is the navigation of the air. 

We are all familiar with the various 
experiments in ballooning as commonly 
practiced. Of late, what are called 
topical ascensions have become frequent; 
that is, allowing a balloon to ascend 
with a cable attached, one end of which 
is made fast at the ground. 

In the Italian war, as also in our own 
latest war, these ascensions were frequent ; 
and in this way the aéronaut was able 
to overlook the movements of the ene-" 
my’s forces for a great distance; and in 
time of battle he could view all the 
maneuvers of the contending forces, and 
by means of telegraphic wires could in- 
form his General of the varying fortunes — 
of the Battle-fieid ; so that the com- 
mander, sitting in his tent, with his 
map before him, could give his orders 
with as much confidence as the player 
moves his pie¢es on a chess-board. 

At the hight of a few thousand feet 
the air is many degrees cooler than at 
the surface of the earth. How delightful 
it would be on a sultry summer-day, 
when not seven a leaf of the aspen 
trembled, and all are panting in the 
stifling heat, instead of sweltering on a 
sofa, vainly essaying with fans and ice 
to temper the fervent heat, to step into’ 
the car of a balloon, and rising to the 
hight of one or two thousané feet, in- 
dulge in the luxury of a deliciously cool 
air-bath ! How incomparably more 
comfortable than the fatigue of climbing 
the rugged sides of a mountain, at the 
imminent risk of being drenched to the 
skin by a sudden shower! How re- 
freshing to a drooping invalid to be 
lifted suftly from the hot-bed of languish- 
ing into the invigorating breezes of the 
upper air! It requires no stretch of 
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the imagination to suppose that within 
a few years, especially in our warmer 
climates, attached balloons will be kept 
for the public accommodation and 
amusement, as livery carriages and 
pleasure boats are now kept, and that 
good children will be gratified with a 
ride to the sky, as they are now treated 
to a turn in the park or a suburban 
drive. Gentlemen with large families 
and numerous friends can keep their 
own balloons, and lunch in the upper 
air instead of picnicking on the damp 
grass. The next step, to which famili- 
arity with air currents would naturally 
tend, would be to take short excursions, 
going and returning by means of the 
opposite currents that prevail in the 
upper and lower strata cf the air. 
Is it too much to anticipate that thus 
proceeding, step by step, in the way of 
_ discovery, contrivance and experiments, 
the time will be when cars shall fly 
through the air as safely and far more 
swiftly than they are now dragged along 
our iron road? The child first creeps 
before he learns to walk and leap. Is 
the navigation of the air any more in- 
credible than it would have seemed 
forty years ago, when the journey from 
Albany to Buffalo with a loaded wagon 
occupied a fortnight, to have been told 
that within forty years @ person could 
breakfast in one of those cities and dine 
the same day in the other; or that a citizen 
on the Pacific coast, could read in his 
evening paper, a speech delivered on 
the same day in Congress, at. Washing- 
ton? Shall wonders cease to-day, or, 
shall our race continue through suc- 
ceeding ages to invent and improve 
contrivances for the attainment of a 
higher civilization ? 
THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Apropos to the yet undetermined 
questions concerning the practicability of 
atrial navigation, it may not be unprof- 
itable to give consideration to. the phe- 
nomenon of the flight of birds. 

The velocity with which birds move 
through the air is not as yet satisfac- 
torily accounted for. The obstacles to 
the passage of the bird are gravitation 





and the resistance of the atmosphere. 
The common idea is that the bird pro- 
pels itself through the air by means of 
its wings, in the same manner that a boat 
is paddled through the water; but this, 
if true, would not account for its rate of 
speed. The attempt has been made to 
account for this phenomenon by the pe- 
culiar figure of the bird; as when its 
wings are closed in each act of flying, 
the posterior portion of its body and 
feathers have such a shape and position, 
that the displaced: air in again rushing 
together acts as a propelling force. But 
this does not yet answer the purpose of 
furnishing the required explanation ; for 
when the air is perfectly calm, and the 
bird is flying in a horizontal direction, it 
passes in a given time through a space 
several times greater than that traversed 
by its wings; while if, in consequence 
of the bird’s shape, the sum of the re- 
sultant propelling force of the atmos- 
phere were equal to the atmospheric re- 
sistance, which it certainly is not, the 
distance traversed by the body of the 
bird would not exceed the space trav- 
ersed by its wings; whereas, it is .ac- 
tually much greater. But in addition 
to this atmospheric resistance, the force 
of gravitation remains to be overcome. 
When a bird is flying in a horizontal 
course, the motion of its wings is not 
horizontal but vertical, as if to overcome 
its gravitation toward the earth were the 
sole purpose for which its wings are used, 
and the bird in reality gains no forward 
impetus from the motion of its wings 
excepting what is due to their peculiar 
curved form, which somewhat resembles 
that of a bellying sail. We can easily 
conceive that when a bird is flying with 
the wind its expanded wings should act 
as sails, and the sailing and flying forces 
together should carry it forward with a 
speed about equal to that of the wind; 
yet this byno means accounts for its 
speed when the air is calm, or when it 
moves against the air current. 

Sailing birds can only move in that 
manner when the air is in motion, some 
kinds of vultures being unable to soar 
while the air is still; and numbers of 
them may be seen alight, like becalmed 
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ships, awaiting a favoring breeze, and 
occasionally opening their broad wings, 
apparently in the hope of catching 
enough wind to enable them to mount 
into the upper air. While soaring up- 
ward these birds describe a spiral line, 
frequently flapping their wings to coun- 
teract the force of gravitation, until having 
risen to a suitable altitude, where the 
air-currents are brisker; when they sail 
around in great circles whose planes are 
inclined at an angle with the horizon 
like the plane of a tread-wheel, and the 
flapping of their wings is so infrequent 
as to have given rise to the common no- 
tion that they sleep on the wing. 

It is probable that birds of passage 
take advantage of steady currents of air 
blowing for a considerable time in the 
same course, in some of the upper strata 
of the atmosphere to aid them in their 
semi-annual navigations, and that the 
regular and seasonable recurrence of 
these periodic winds indicate to them 
the proper periods for their passage to 
more congenial climates. Air-currents, 
like oceanic currents and streams, are 
governed by certain determinate laws. 
The regularity of the trade-winds is as 
well understood as are the ebb and flow 
of the tides, but the laws that govern 
other prevailing air-currents are not so 
well known. 

In the summer of 1831, while the 
cholera was prevalent in Paris, a French 
savant, from his knowledge of air-cur- 
rents, predicted that the cholera would 
prevail in England in the ensuing winter 
and would reach the American continent 
in the spring of 1882, which we who are 
old enough have reason to remember oc- 
curred exactly as predicted. It is a cir- 
cumstance worthy to be noted in this 
connection, that from about the time 
when the cholera first made its appear- 
ance in Quebec a wind blew steadily 
from the north-east along the valley of 
the St. Lawrence for the space of three 
weeks, so that the grass, about the last 
of May became almost as dead as it is in 
winter. The cholera took the same 
course as this wind, taking the country 
of central and western New York in its 
progress toward the Mississippi vailey. 





The researches of European observers, 
as also of some in this country, chief 
among whom was Professor Espy, have 
of late years, much more than formerly, 
been directed toward ascertaining the 
laws of air-currents and storms. . It is . 
well that this is so, for if atrial naviga- 
tion is ever to become an accomplished 
fact, a necessary prerequisite will be a 
thorough understanding of the medium 
through which that navigation is to be 
carried on. 

One curious and intelligent observer 
who has speculated a great deal upon 
the flight of birds, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that their rate of velocity is due to 
gravitation; that the bird in passing 
through the air being always‘in the act 
of falling, the motion of the wings is 
mainly employed to lift the bird and to 
overcome the resistance of the atmos- 
phere. The line of flight of birds is 
never straight but is wavy; when the 
wings close the bird begins to fall, 
and so continues until the wings make 
their next stroke, when the bird’s body 
again ascends, with but a slight diminu- 
tion of the momentum which the force 
of gravitation had communicated to it. 
This force of gravitation he contended, 
aided by the wind, accounted for the 
disparity between the space described by 
the bird’s wings and the distance trav- 
ersed by its body. ‘So confident was 
this gentleman of the correctness of his 
theory that he devoted much time and 
expense to the construction of a flying 
machine, constructed in correspondence 
with that theory; but just as it was 
completed, the breaking out of the war 
put a stop to his experiments, 

Whatever any one may be inclined to 
think of this or similar theories it -may 
be wiser to examine than to despise them 
while they are yet not understood.* 





*Since the foregoing was written, successful ex- 
periments have been made with Doctor Ander- 
son’s ** Aerion,” the hints for whose principles 
of construction and adaptation were furnished by 
observations of the flight of birds. Doctor An- 
derson’s machine is made to ascend and descend 
at any angle between a horizontal and a —— 
dicular, by adjusting the plane of the —— ap- 
paratus at a corresponding angle; that is, he 
ascends or descends by elevating or depressing 
the forward end of his machine. As in this re- 
spect he conforms to the law of the flight of birds, 
the following questions are sugges Vultures. 
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These hints are thrown out as aids, or 
spurs, as the case may be, to those who 
may desire to aid in rendering aérial nav- 
igation a practical fact, rather than as 
an airy theory. 

THE ATMOSPHERIC EXPRESS. 


About the close of the year 1860, a 
working-model was publicly exhibited, 
of a contrivance for transmitting mails 
or small parcels by the force of .atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

It consists of an air-tight tube of the 
requisite strength, from which the air is 
exhausted. A hollow cylindrical safe, 
for containing the things to be forward- 
ed, is placed inside of the first tube, 
which it fits closely, and a valve being 
opened behind the safe, it is driven 
through the whole length of the tube, 
with the speed of a ball through the 
barrel of an air-gun. 

By means of this contrivance, dis- 
patches, letters, etc., could be forwarded 
from Washington to New York in five 
minutes, and from:the Atlantic to ‘the 
Pacific in a single hour. The electro- 
magnetic; telegraph is a perfect tell-tale, 
but the atmospheric express is “ strictly 
confidential,” and would be: invaluable 
for the transmission of government dis- 
patches, and important confidential com- 
munications, as well as small parcels of 
great value. 

The contained cylinder, or safe, might 
be liable to destruction by the heat gen- 
erated by friction; but asbestos and 
Yankee ingenuity probably could obvi- 
ate this difficulty. 


LIGHT AND FUEL-—WATER-GAS. 


Notwithstanding the surface of this 
continent is to a great extent covered 
with forest, and its soil contains im- 
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mense deposits of coal, the time will 
come when the supplies of fuel from 
these sources will be inadequate to the 
necessities of the swarming millions who 
shall inhabit this vast area. 

The wide plains lying between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific are far more 
susceptible of cultivation than they are 
represented to be by the great mass of 
travelers, but they are to a large extent 
uninhabitable, mainly because of the ab- 
sence of fuel and water ;. yet these plains 
will, in time, be inhabited by a popula- 
tion of considerable density. Whence is 
this immense deficiency of fuel to be 
supplied ? 

A few years ago a man living in Mas- 
sachusetts, named Payne, who by repre- 
senting himself to be the object of 
murderous conspiracies, obtained the sob- 
riquet of “the great shot-at,” affirmed 
that by the decomposition of water, by 
means of electricity, and with the con- 
sumption of a trifling proportion of car- 
bon, he could produce both light and heat 
in abundance, at an expense so incon- 
considerable as to be within the reach of 
all. Some failures in his experiments, 
occasioned by the liability of hi¢ mate- 
rials to explosion, which he did not suc- 
ceed in obviating, led the public to sup- 
pose that all this pretense was a piece of 
deception, and Payne’s light became an 
object of as great contempt as his pre- 
tended fears of assassination. Yet Payne’s 
was 4 valuable and genuine discovery. 

Thousands of experiments have been 
made for hundreds of years past with 
the view to utilizing illuminating sub- 
stances. Carbon is found to bethe great 
combustible. Coal is carbonized wood, 
and hence experiments have been mostly 
confined to coal and resins, with the view 
to separating the illuminating elements 
of these substances from their grosser 
parts. These experiments have been so 
far successful that instead of the dark, 
suffocating, smoky and sulphurous flame 
of burning coal and resin, we have the 
clear and brilliant light of a gas, that 
emulates in purity the flame of sperma- 
ceti, and illuminates the houses and 

streets of our cities. Other substances 
have been experimented upon, among 
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which are lime and calcium, which, 
when heated to incandescence, shed a 
light next to that of the sun in bright- 
ness, Over an immense circuit. The 
principal objection to these lights is that 
the heat necessary to produce them is so 
intense as to destroy the apparatus which 
sustains them. Perhaps the most perfect 
light now in general use, outside of our 
cities, is that produced from refined pe- 
troleum, with which all are familiar. 

The production of an illuminating 
gas from water has been successfully ac- 
complished. The city of Wilmington, 
in the State of Delaware, and some 
other places, have been lighted with 
water-gas, which was afforded at one- 
half the expense of coal-gas. The fact 
is therefore accomplished of the prac- 
ticability of employing a gas@produced 
from water, for general purposes of illu- 
mination at a cheap rate. 

One process for producing gas from wa- 
ter is simply that of subjecting the water 
to the action of acurrent of electricity, 
which separates the oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which are its constituent elements. 
The heat from hydrogen-gas is extreme- 
ly intense, but it burns with a dark-blue 
flame. To render the flame brilliant 
and clear, it is necessary that the gas 
should be slightly carbonated. For this 
purpose Payne passed it through spirits 
of turpentine, which made it dangerous- 
ly explosive. A better method would 
be to pass it through kerosene oil, which 
if properly refined is not explosive. The 
flame of carbonated hydrogen-gas is clear- 
er and more brilliant than that of coal- 
gas. Another mode of producing hy- 
drogen-gas is by the injection of steam 
through fine orifices upon a coal-fire, by 
which the oxygen of the water is con- 


sumed, and the hydrogen passes off like 


smoke. This is probably the method 
most commonly employed; at the same 
time it is more expensive and wasteful 
than the electrical method, and, in some 
localities, is impracticable from the ab- 
sence of coal. It has for some time 
been the custom of engineers of steamers 
to inject steam into their fires for the 
purpose of rendering the heat more in- 
tense; and lately a stove for domestic 





use has been invented, with a steam 
chest above its fire, whence the steam is 
conveyed into a chamber surrounding 
the fire, and through the fire-proof lin- 
ing which lies between the steam cham- 
ber and the fire small holes are pierced, 
through which the steam is injected up- 
on the incandescent coal, and the heat 
generated from this steam is found to be 
nearly er ‘quite equal to that of the 
burning coal—in other words, the water 
in the steam chest produces as much 
heat, at no expense, as the coal in the 
fire-box. 

It might be supposed that steam 
thrown upon fire would quench it, and 
so it would if supplied in so great a 
quantity that its combustion could not 
be perfectly accomplished. It is well 
for a better understanding of this subject 
to consider what steam is. When steam 
is super-heated it becomes perfectly dry 
and has no apparent heat; that is to 
say, both its heat and moisture become 
latent, so that if it were possible to in- 
troduce one’s hand into a column of 
super-heated steam without any access 
of aif, no sensation: of moisture or heat 
would be experienced. When steam es- 
capes into the open air it is instantly re- 
solved into vapor, and its heat and mois- 
ture become patent, at the very same in- 
stant it ceases to be steam; butif steam, 
heated to dryness, is made to impinge 
directly upon red-hot coals, its combus- 
tion is exceedingly rapid, and the heat 
engendered will be excessive if a suffi- 
cient quantity of oxygen be at the same 
time supplied. In the stove just men- 
tioned, oxygen is introduced in excess, 
the object being to procure the combus- 
tion of the hydrogen-gas from the steam 
within the stove; but in generating hy- 
drogen-gas for the purpose of using it 
elsewhere, the oxygen of the atmosphere 
is excluded as much as possible, that of 
water being nearly sufficient to keep the 
fire burning. Before water-gas came 
at all into use, stoves heated by coal- 
gas were introduced, as well as contri- 
vances for cooking with the gas. 

The expense of producing gas‘from 
water may be made so trifling as not to 
be worthy of consideration, beyond the 
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cost of the apparatus and its repairs, 
and the fixtures for utilizing it in differ- 
ent parts of a dwelling or other build- 
ing, provided it is produced by the elec- 
trical process; and it is cheaper than 
coal or wood if generated by heat. It 
is highly probable that before many 
years he who has an unfailing spring, 
or a“ babbling brook,” or other suffi- 
cient supply of water near his dwelling, 
need not fear the cold blasts of winter 
nor dread the darkness of night. Every 
man will readily understand the great 
saving of labor and expense to be ac- 
complished by the use of water for fuel 
and lights, and all good housewives 
will rejoice at being delivered from the 
plague of smoke and ashes. 

But our western plains are said to be 
destitute of water. How are they to be 
benefited by this discovery? The an- 
swer is ready, by means of artesian 
wells. Go to the artesian well of the 

Messrs. Duponts at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where from the depth of two 
thousand and sixty feet below the 
earth’s surface the water spouts up to 
the height of more than ninety feet 
above it; and bear in mind likewise 
that the practicability of such wells in 
the arid plains of the West has been de- 
monstrated by actual experiment, and 
then doubt, if you will, that water is 
- everywhere a possibility. 

+ Not only can water-gas be used to 
warm and light our streets, shops, and 
dwellings; it can be made to bake 
bread, turn the spit and the grind-stone, 
rock the baby, churn the butter, boil the 
pot, and blow the dinner-horn, and 
sew, knit, spin, and play Yankee 
Doodle ; or, in a word, it can be made 
to operate any kind of light machinery. 


THE GREAT MOTOR—-ELECTRO-MAGNET- 
ISM. 


Muscular power, air, water, and heat, 
have been and still are our chief motive 
forces. Steam results from the union 
of water and heat, and the force of the 
caloric engine is heated air or steam. 

All our motive forces belong to 
nature; but have we exhausted nature’s 
resources, and must we remain con- 








tented with what we have already ob- 
tained from her? Has she not in her 
possession a force vastly superior to any 
of which we have availed ourselves, 
and which can be employed to perform 
man’s heaviest as well as his lighter 
labors? There are two forces in 
nature superior to steam or caloric, if 
man could but harness and tame them 
and compel them to do his giant’s work. 
These are electricity and magnetism ; 
or they may be called one, since as for- 
ces they are rarely, if ever, found in ex- 
ercise separately. These are already 
among our most faithful servants. One 
guides us with unvarying fidelity over 
the wide oceans and through trackless 
wildernesses, and the other is a messen- 
ger swifter than the fairy Puck, who 
boasted tgat he would “put a girdle 
roundabout the earth in forty minutes ;” 
for electricity, which can make the cir- 
cuit in less than as many seconds, 
jocundly shouts to us: 


** The journey ye take in a thousand years, 
T’ll clear at a single bound.” 


Nor is this boast so extravagant as at 
first sight it might seem, for if, as many 
suppose, the transmission of light is an 
electrical phenomenon, and as is well 
known, the solar light travels to the 
earth at the rate of more than one hun- 
dred and éighty thousand miles in a 
second of time, the velocity of the elec- 
trical current which even exceeds that 
of light, baffles our powers of estima- 
tion. 

The writing done by Morse’s electro- 
magnetic telegraph is an exercise of 
positive force, and the same force has 
propelled a railroad car at the rate of 
eight miles an hour. It has been found 
difficult to concentrate this force beyond 
this degree; but because this has not 
yet been accomplished, shall we supinely 
conclude that it is an impossibility ? 
Rather let this difficulty stimulate to 
new efforts and the employment of 
methods hitherto untried ; for it is the 
office of human genius to surmount 
difficulties and to regard few things as 
impossible. 

There is a force in this subtle, 
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invisible and imponderable fluid which 
permeates the substance of the toughest 
woods, scattering their fragments like 
the chaff of the threshing floor and in- 
stantly fusing the most obdurate metals, 
Hitherto, experiments in electricity and 
magnetism have been confined to the 
electricity generated by the Leyden jar 
and the voltaic pile, to the lifting power 
of the magnet, the deflection of the 
magnet by electrical currents, the helix 
magnet, and the electro-magnetic gal- 
vanic battery. These forces, thus em- 
ployed, have thus far developed a less 
sum of force than that of steam or cu- 
loric. 

Can not we learn somewhat more 
from nature as to the manner in which 
a larger amount of electro-magnetic 
force can be employed for the use and 
benefit of man? Observe with what 
simplicity nature employs these agen- 
cies. A current of electricity, imping- 
ing tangentally upon the equator or 
smaller axis of a freely poised magnet, 
causes it to rotate in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the electrical current. If 
we suppose the sun to be a generator 
and dispenser of electrical force, and the 
earth to be, as it is, a freely poised mag- 
net, this would account for the diurnal 
rotation of the earth on its owr axis. 
Oil being poured on the surface of a 
basin of quicksilver, and subjected to 
the influence of an electrical current, is 
made to revolve around the electrical 
center, first taking the form of a ring, 
which separates and each fragment of 
it assumes a globular form, and all con- 
tinuing their revolutions around the 
common center, each rotates around its 
own axis. We know that the whole 
solid substance of the earth and its 
productions are but various combina- 
tions of elemental gases, of extreme 
tenuity, and, as a whole, destitute of 
solidity. All densities and weights, in 
the material world, are the results of 
forces, inherent in these primary ele- 
ments, which forces are merely laws. 
Let these laws cease, and matter ceases 
to exist as a thing appreciable by 
human sense: without them, there is 
literally No-THING: and so philosophy 
Vou. IL—27. . 





reaches the conclusion that the worlds 
were created from nothing. If we-sup- 
pose that electro-magnetism constitutes 
the force which holds the earth together 
as a solid and coherent mass, and con- 
trols it in its annual circuit around the 
sun as well as in its diurnal rotation on 
its. own axis, we may regard it as the 
chief terrestrial and cosmical motor, if 
not the sum of all forces, and may hope 
that, by a diligent.study of the laws of 
its operation we may learn to employ 
its energies for our more important pur- 
poses. 

Experiments. haye: proved. that the 
human body is an electro-magnetic ap- 
paratus. The tissues of the body are 
filled with minute particles of iron, 
which is strongly susceptible of mag- 
netie manifestation : the. brain is a gen- 
erator of electrical force, and the motor 
nerves are the channels through which 
the electrical currents are carried along 
and around the muscular tissues. The 
tissues being charged with particles not 
in actual contact, the electric current, 
aeting on these iron particles upon the 
principle of the helix magnet, the par- 
ticles become instantly magnetic and 
mutually attract each other, and thus 
occasion muscular contraction. Every 
electrical manifestation occasions chemi- 
cal changes, attended by combustion 
and the evolution of heat, and animal 
heat is the result of combustion of car- 
bonic substance in the human body. 
The force that smites in the arm, leaps 


‘in the legs and flashes in the eyes is 


electro-magnetic. The nerves that con- 
nect the brain with the vascular system 
act by the same law as those which per- 
meate the fibrous tissues. The grounds 
for these assertions are not a priori, but 
they are sustained by numerous experi- 
ments. That the process of digestion is 
carried on by electrical agency has thus 
been fully established. In Russia the 
experiment was meade with horses. 
The horses were fed simultaneously 
with equal quantities of the same food. 
In two of them the nerve that performs 
the office of digestion was severed; to 
the severed end of the digestive nerve 
of one horse the proper pole of @ 
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galvanic battery was attached, and at the 
expiration of the proper time for diges- 
tion, the food in the stomach of this 
horse was found to have been as per- 
fectly digested as in that of a perfectly 
healthy horse, while that in the stomach 
of the other horse remained as perfectly 
undigested as when first swallowed. 
Ophthalmia has been successfully treated 
in Europe by bringing the proper pole 
of the galvanic battery in contact with 
the diseased part, und various nervous 
disorders are daily cured by the same 
agency. Every possible muscular move- 
ment is produced in dead bodies, by 
means of the galvanic battery, as per- 
fectly as in the living being by the 
agency of the brain; and thus it is 
proved, that electro-magnetism is both 
the motive force and the functional 
agent in the whole animal economy. 
The simplest form of animal exist- 
ence is that of an ovum, or sack. Not 
only is this the foetal initial, it occurs 
as a perfectly developed animal exist- 
ence in one variety of the monad 
animalcule, in which the most powerful 
microscopic glasses can detect no mem- 
bers whatever, excepting a single orifice 
through which food is received and the 
undigested part thereof is ejected. This 
insect, which is one of the minutest that 
the microscope has discovered in water, 
performs the office of digestion, and as 
has been shown by experiment in the 
larger members of the monad.family, if 
the sack be turned inside outward 
digestion is performed as perfectly as 
before. If we ascend one degree in the 
scale of being we find the monad fur- 
nished with tentacles, or long, thread- 
like processes, as much fimer than the 
spider’s web as that is finer than cable, 
with which the insect searches for food. 
This food may consist of a minute 
worm, which, when it perceives the ap- 
proach of the tentacle, makes frantic 
efforts to escape, but the moment it is 
- touched by the tentacle its struggles 
cease, and it is drawn up unresisting 
into the orifice and devoured. This 
paralysis is due to electro-magnetic 
force, the same by which the gymnotus, 
or electrical eel, paralyzes oxen, mules 











and other animals that resort for drink 
to the waters where this fish has its 
abode. In the medusa, or sea-nettle, a 
mammoth variety of the animalcular 
species, the presence of electro-mag- 
netic energy is remarkably conspicuous, 
This fish is familiar to those who bathe 
in the waters where it inhabits, some- 
times under the name of the stingaree, 
as its slightest contact causes a most 
painful irritation of the skin, which 
must be due to electrical action, for the 
medusa is so thin and wanting in con- 
sistency that, if it be grasped firmly in 
the hands its form and substance dis- 
appear; and yet it captures and devours 
fishes of higher organizations, with the 
utmost voracity. These examples, and 
many others that might be given, prove 
that the process of digestion is carried 
on in the simplest organized beings, by 
the same agency as in those of the most 
perfect orgagization, though by means 
of apparatus vastly more simple; so 
much so, as almost to escape detection 
except by its effects. The same agency 
may be observed in the growth and 
functions of the vegetable kingdom, 
operating through a similar yet still 
more simple process than in animals, 
with this difference: that the electrical 
force inheres in animal organisms, and 
the magnetism is from wjthout, being 
received with food or from the atmo- 
sphere, while in vegetable organisms 
magnetism, or iron, is present, and the 
electrical force acts from without, being 
chiefly atmospheric. We do not trace 
the agency of electricity in vegetation, 
by so strongly marked demonstrations 
as in animal existences, yet its presence 
in the phenomena of vegetable life is not 
the less certain. If an electrical current 
is passed through the soil in which a 
vegetable is planted, its growth will 
thereby be greatly accelerated. Most 
animaleules are found in waters that 
are highly oxygenized, and oxygen 
forms a large proportion of the food of 
plants. Oxygen is magnetic in a high 
degree, and to the presence of this in- 
gredient in common air we are to at- 
tribute the phenomena of atmospheric 
electricity. Baron Humboldt remarks, 
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in substance, that so great is the quan- 
tity of oxygenous magnetism in our at- 
mosphere, that it may be contemplated 
as a vast metallic sheet encompassing 
the planet. While it is true that elec- 
trical phenomena are traceable to the 
magnetism of the body of the earth, 
yet most of the manifestations of atmo- 
spheric electricity are due to the pre- 
sence of magnetism in the air itself. 

It is claimed that the fact that the 
atmosphere of the earth travels with it, 
undisturbed by its annual and diurnal 
revolutions, is to be accounted for by 
the attractive force exerted upon the 
atmosphere by the earth; but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the motion of 
the atmosphere is not in a very great 
degree independent of that of the earth, 
although correspondent to it, and 
whether this harmony of motion is not 
largely due to the happy proportions of 
electrical and magnetic properties in the 
atmosphere, in consequence of which 
its motion is regulated by the same law 
that governs the motions of the body of 
the planet; and whether, but for the 
presence of its magnetism, the atmo- 
sphere would not disappear from the 
earth’s surface in a single diurnal revo- 
lution, leaving the earth as destitute of 
animal life us is its fair satellite. 

Observation of the habits of twining 
plants enables us to perceive that those 
plants the reddish or brown color of 
whose stems indicate an excess of oxy- 
gen or oxyd of iron, and, therefore, 
positive magnetism, twine in a direction 
opposite the course of the sun, in obedi- 
ence to the same electro-magnetic law 
which controls the rotary motion of the 
earth; while those plants the green color 
of whose stems indicate an excess of 
hydrogen or of negative magnetism, 
twine in the direction of the sun’s appa- 
rent course, oxygen being positively 
magnetic and negatively electrical, while 
hydrogen is positively electrical and 
negatively magnetic, or unmagnetic. 

Atmospheric electricity apparently 
manifests itself without any apparatus, 
excepting the fluid globules of which 
the air is composed. Here, where the 
most tremendous electrical phenomena 








with which we are ocularly acquainted 
take place, the processes are sublime in 
their simplicity, and in this very sim- 
plicity they baffle our most earnest 
scrutiny. 

Yet who can determine for us that 
the much-desired mode of concentrating 
electro-magnetic forces may not reveal 
itself to us through the contemplation of 
and meditation upon these their sim- 
plest yet most energetic manifestations, 
rather than by persistently following the 
methods heretofore employed with so 
little success ? 

We may rest assured of this, at least, 
that the more we know of these forces 
in all their varied forms and modes of 
exercise, the more likely we shall be to 
arrive at the solution of the great pro- 
blem ; and we need not weakly yield to 
disbelief, that such patient research shall 
ultimately result in the discovery of a 
mode of utilizing the great motor. 

Of one thing we may rest assured : 
that every truth is valuable to mankind ; 
and that although we may fail or be 
disappointed in this or any other special 
guest, the earnest search after great 
truths ever disciplines and enlarges the 
capacities of our souls for the appreci- 
ation of all that is excellent in truth or 
admirable in nature. 





MY WEALTH. 


OME count their wealth in golden 
dust, 
In mansion proud and fine, 
In waving fields of yellow grain; 
Not so do I count mine. 
Not much have I of golden coin— 
No palace proud and tall; 
Yet God has given me so much 
I can not count it all. 


Some pass me by in haughty scorn, 
In velvet robes and lace; 
For all the tinsel show of wealth, 
I would not take their place. 
I have no gold, but I have wealth; 
I gladly work all day, 
While round my feet, among the flowers, 
I see my child at play. 
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Her soft arms fondly round me twined, 
Love beaming in her eye; 

I would not give one waxen touch 
For all that gold can buy. 

I smooth her long and shining hair 
In rippling, silken fold ; 

Each golden coil is more to me 
Than all your sordid gold. 


God gives his children different gifts, 
We mortals know not why ; 

The richest lady in the land 
Is not more blest than I. 

Iam content to work, to strive, 
To struggle and endure ; 

For oh! with this rich gift of soul, 
I surely am rot poor. 





THE “ROMANCE OF THE GREEN 
SEAL.” 


THE QUADROON’S STORY. 
IV. : 


Y Scheherezade was interrupted, on 
this occasion, by the unexpected en- 
trance of my husband, who had return- 
ed earlier in the evening than usual from 
his place of business. He had already 
been back some days from Cuba, but 
had never chanced to confront my qua- 
droon laundress. She eyed him vigi- 
lantly, I saw, drawing comparisons evi- 
dently between his face and its “ counter- 
feit presentment” on the walls, as her 
dark eyes flashed from one to the other, 
and apparently well satisfied with the re- 
sult of this scrutiny, rested, at last, 
dreamily on the floor. 

When he had gone out again she took 
up the thread of her story—which had 
probably made the theme of her musings 
—without an intervening remark, and 
‘with a sort of careless abruptness that 
might have beseemed royalty. 

“Of course you know, madam, who 
she meant by ‘him’ Young as I was, 


and simple, I understood at once, and a 
sort of terror took possession of me, 
when I thought of that smiling, cruel 
face (no blood relation of yours, I am 
glad to hear, lady), and what would be 
our fate if we fell into such hands? But 
I said nothing, and weeks passed before 





my mistress made mention of her pur- 
pose again. By this time she had re- 
ceived another letter, sealed with the 
“ Green Seal,” and I heard her talking to 
it and over it, as she always did when 
those morsels of witchcraft came; and in 
this way I knew what her plan was, and 
that she was going to meet Mr. Adrian, 
who had been long, as I knew before, 
entreating her to come to him as soon 
as she had an opportunity. 

“ We are to go to Boston, Rena,” she 
said, where I can make my livelihood 
with my pen and be independent of 
everybody, and Mr. Adrian insures me 
employment, for he has great influence 
with the journals, some of which have 
already published my pieces, though 
without paying me, so far; and we are to 
live with his sister—you and I—until the 
time comes to break my chains, not a hard 
thing to do in that free country where 
there are no slaves—no weary women, as 
Iam told, bound in relentless marriage 
yokes, as in this lovely land where na- 
ture rebukes humanity.” Then she sat 
awhile with her small white hands 
clasped, and her eyes cast up in that 
pretty way she had, which always made 
me feel as if she were praying, though I 
do not know that she was; and present- 
ly she broke out again, very suddenly : 

“T shall burn my bridges as I go, 
Rena, like a great General of old times, 
and leave no vestige behind by which I 
can be traced, even by your Master 
Richard. They can imagine me dead, 
if the worst comes—mother and _all the 
rest—and you know how easily people 
forget their dead! Whatis inevitable is 
always borne with courage. It is, in- 
deed, a beautiful order that it should be 
so! M. Maurépas will get him another 
wife who will bear him the children he 
craves, and when two years have come 
and gone I shall be happy with a noble 
husband. Yes, Adrian,” she murmured, 
“T will repose evermore on your honor 
and fidelity.” 

“May I tell my mother, mistress,” I 
ventured to ask, “ of this plan of yours? 
She would never betray you, I am sure, 
nor would Frederick Tanque.” 

“No, child, not for worlds,” adding, 
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carelessly, “ but you need not go with me 
unless you choose, Rena.” 

I answered only by humbly kissing her 
hand; but, even then, I was meditating 
perfidy! Oh, madam, from ldye, not 
hate, I was about to play the part of Judas 
Iscariot, and give her up into the hands 
of her friends, not her enemies—yet all 
the same I was to step in between her 
and happiness forever.” 

The quadroon sat with her hands 
locked and herhead bowed over them, 
in a penitential attitude, evidently lost in 
thought, when I roused her with a ques- 
tion : 

“And where was M. : Maurépas all 
this time, Rena? Was there no effort 
on his part at reconciliation with his 
justly offended wife ?” 

“ At home, madam—at home, walking 
the house like a caged panther day and 
night, sorry enough, no doubt, for what 
he had done, but never daring to come 
near my mistress, who commonly kept 
bolt and bar between them. Some- 
times she would throw open her windows 
and sit by them, however, and at such 
times he was always sure to pass on the 
galleries, but there was a look in her 
eyes like frozen fire that was hard to 
meet and that frightened even him, and 
he left her to herself. That look cowed 
him and made him quiet, so that even I 
began to pity him in my heart, for the 
gift is not given to every one to hate 
any more fhan to love as my mistress 
could. 

But she only laughed coldly when I 
spoke of his trouble, and turned away, 
saying, very bitterly, I thought, in clear, 
calm tones : 

“ May his trouble never be less, Rena, 
but I will not wish it more for my own 
sake.” 

“Mistress,” I could not help exclaim- 
ing, “does not Jesus Christ tell us to 
forgive ?” 

“How can we forgive when we are 
not angry?’ she asked in turn. “M. 
Maurépas is simply dead to me, and I 
should be as divine as our Savior himself 
could I bid the dead live again. Did you 
ever try to kindle a fire with ashes, 
Rena ?” 





I hung my head; I understood her 
then. All was over between them, and 
forever ; yet he was her husband, and I 
had heard Master Richard say what a 
solemn bond marriage was—one never 
to be broken in our holy church—“ a tie 
as long as life and as strong as death,” he 
called it. 

It was to Master Richard I betrayed 
her. 

I had been taught to write legibly 
by my mistress, though with great diffi- 
culty. Somehow I never took to writ-. 
ing as I did to other things, and my 
hand would cramp terribly in copying 
out long words, and though I could spell 
very well off the book, when I tried to 
write down my thoughts all the letters 
would get jumbled together in my mind 
and the words would look strange to me 
on paper. 

The hardest work I have ever under- 
taken in my life was writing that long 
letter to Master Richard. I was a week 
about it, for I had to choose my time 
when my mistress was busy with her 
papers, or sitting like one in a dream, 
forgetful of all abouther. But I did not 
fold up or seal my ietter until I had 
heard her say when she was going to 
leave Maurépas, and where Mr. Adrian 
was to meet her. He was to be at 
Memphis, on the first of December, 
she said, (after getting another letter from 
him) and would wait for her there until 
she found an opportunity to leave home 
during my master’s absence. 

We knew he would be obliged to go 
to New Orleans, early in that month, but 
he never told any one what day he meant 
to go or to return. So we were all 
packed, waiting many days. And now, 
let me tell you, madam, my mistress put 
aside all books and jewels and fine dresses 
he had given her, and locked them in 
the Armorie, leaving the key with my 
mother and placing in her trunks only a 
few plain clothes and the remains of her 
marriage trousseau, her diamonds, her 
Cashmere shawl—gifts from her dead 
father; also the bagof gold pieces Ma- 
dame Zavier had given her for private ex- 
penses on her wedding morning, not one 
of which she had ever touched, for my 
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master was liberal enough as far as 
money went, and liked to see her dress 
fine and spend freely when they went 
to the cities together. It pleased bim 
well to see all the lorgnettes pointed at 
her at the opera house at New Orleans, 
though he would tantalize her about it 
afterward. 

He never loved her better, I believe, 
than when she treated him with such 
cold scorn. After his late bad behavior 
I am sure he could have crawled to her 
feet during those last weeks at Maurépas, 
but for the fear he had of her fiery, flash- 
ing eyes, and that look of frozen flame, 
(madam, I can give it no better name), 
she turned upon him, whenever he cross- 
ed her presence. 

“He is no more to me,” I heard her 
murmur one day as he went by her 
window like a shadow, “ than the scor- 
pion that crawls on the wall; but I will 
not let him sting me, if I can help it! 
Yet, I would harm no creature willing- 
ly.” 

Mr. Grimshaw, his commission mer- 
chant from New Orleans, arrived about 
this time and stayed a week at Maure- 
pas, walking about everywhere with my 
master, examining the sugar-houses and 
the engine carefully, and jotting down 
notes of every thing in his memoran- 
dum-book, and getting a list of the ne- 
groes, with every name written out in 
full, from the oldest down to the young- 
est. But this my mistress never knew, 
and Frederick Tanque bade me keep it 
from her. 

On the eighth or tenth of December 
my master .went to New Orleans with 
Mr. Grimshaw, and from that moment 
my mistress was on the watch for a 
steamboat to take her away in an oppo- 

site direction, for, as I have said, she 
had been ready to go for many days 
past. Once in every four or five hours 
she sent to Mr. Roquette to know when 
the next packet would touch at Claire- 
forte, and the morning after my master 
left home the young man wrote to me 
that the propeller Palestine was expect- 
ed between sundown and dark, that eve- 
ning. Then our arrangements were 
made at once to goin the Palestine. 





The barouche was ordered and Julius 
drove us over, while Frederick Tanque 
followed in the spring wagon with our 
light baggage. The servants thought we 
were going to visit Madame Zavier, at 
her place, Les Boccages, between Natchez 
and Vicksburg for a few days, and, as it 
turned out, they were not far from right, 
but of our real intention they had no idea, 

Once only my mistress came near be- 
traying herself, and that was in parting 
with Mr. Roquette, who was all atten- 
tion, and insisted upon putting on board 
a basket of his famous sweet oranges 
from trees Master Richard had grafted 
in his little garden, and gave my mis- 
tress his arm to lead her safely to the 
cabin, for it was quite dark when the 
steamer Palestine came sparkling along. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Roquette,” I heard her 
say. ‘ May all prosperity be yours, and 
if ever yousee my cousin Richard again, 
tell him—but no! I will send no mes- 
sages!” and she checked herself sud- 
denly. 

“T see how it is, Madame Maurépas,” 
said Mr. Roquette, in a low, tearful 
voice; “you are never coming back 
again,” adding, aftera pause: “ May God 
bless you, madam, wherever you are.” 

She laughed with a real ring in her 
voice that surprised me, for I was ready 
to burst out crying all the time, and 
trembling like a leaf. 

“ How tragical we all are to-night, 
Mr. Roquette! But, I suppdse it is be- 
cause I go so seldom from home that 
such solemn partings occur! I can’t 
tell what has become of my cheerful- 
ness. Farewell,’ giving him her hand; 
“and be sure to be the first to welcome 
me when I come home;” and she turned 
joyfully from Mr. Roquette, who left us, 
no doubt, perfectly convinced of her 
sincerity. 

That was the first time I had’ ever 
accused my mistress secretly of being 
deceitful. 

But, just as if this gayety had been a 
mantle she had worn for a time and un- 
claspec at the throat and let fall to the 
floor when she was tired of it, did her 
behavior change when she found herself 
alone with me in her state-rroom, A 
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countenance of deeper woe I never saw 
than was hers, as she sat leaning back 
against the wall, with her eyes closed 
and her face half turned aside, and her 
locked hands lying loosely on her lap. 

She refused to go out to the supper- 
table, but I went to the steward and 
brought her a cup of tea and a cracker 
and she ate it mechanically, just asa 
child takes its food from a nurse’s hand, 
but seemed little better afterward—ly- 
ing in her berth and moaning low all 
night, in a piteous way that kept sleep 
from my eyes. 

At five o’clock in the mornifig we blew 
off steam at Natchez where we were to 
lie-to an hour—and, on hearing this, I 
got off and went to the guard to see 
the city as well as I could below thehill, 
and watch the drays come down the 
bluffs piled with cotton, and the deck- 
hands going and coming by the light of 
blazing torches—for the fog hung heavy 
over every thing, and it was a dark and 
dreary dawn, cheerless as midnight. 

A carriage drove up, almost below the 
guard over which I was hanging, and, 
unable to go further on account of the 
cotton-bales, stopped at some distance 
from the plank. I saw a gentleman get 
out slowly, wearing his arm in a sling. 
Just at that moment a passing torch 
flashed on his face, and I knew my mas- 
ter Richard. He looked very white in 
that strong yellow light, and walked 
feebly, I thought, leaning as was not his 
habit on a cane. My heart beat wildly 
as I saw him come on board, to make 
inquiries of us I knew, but I said noth- 
ing about his presence to my mistress 
when I went back to her state-room. 
She was already awake, however, if in- 
deed she had slept at all during that 
uneasy night, and spoke to me as I en- 
tered. 

“T must get up and dress myself 
soon,” she said. “ I want to see ‘Les 
Boccages’ once more as we pass by, anc 
I am not certain how many hours’ run 
it is from Natchez. I took ‘no note of 
time’ when I went there three years 
ago. Every thing was so different then.” 

“Yes, my dear mistress,” I thought to 





myself, “ that dreadful serpent-seal had 


not then twisted itself about your heart. 
You were as free then for all your home- 
troubles, us a bird on a bush.” But I 
said nothing, and went to work at once 
to assist her to dress, taking down her 
long, black hair, which reached to her 
waist, and combing it carefully, though 
with trembling hands, then arranging it 
in the French twirl and coils she always 
wore, and which so well became her 
small and graceful head. Then she 
threw on her black silk gown. and 
crimson shawl, and with a lace vai! over 
her head, went out on the guard to 
watch for “ Les Boccages.” I had taken 
her a cup of coffee, all she would taste. 
I never saw her cheeks so pale, nor her 
eyes so bright as on that gray, dreary 
morning, nor her mouth of such a burn- 
ing red. She looked just like a beauti- 
ful vision, madam, I once saw painted 
of a transfigured saint. 

About an hour later I heard her utter 
a faint cry, and, looking out from the 
state-room door, I saw Master Richard 
standing beside her. 

“We are bound to the same point, I 
suppose, Aglie,” I heard him say. “I 
am afraid you, too, have had bad news 
from ‘ Les Boccages.’ ” 

She did not answer, but looked at him 
in strange, confused silence, lifting her 
hand to her head, gasping as if over- 
whelmed. 

“Ts it my mother?” she asked, pite- 
ously, at last. 

“Yes, your mother has need of you, 
Agliie. One of your brothers has sus- 
tained an injury.” 

“Oh, heavens! a fatal one? Is it 
Bernard ?” 

“T will not tell you another word un- 
til we reach ‘Les Boccages.”’ You are 
going there, of course. You are too ner- 
vous to bear details now. Ishall be 
detained a few hours, in all probability, 
and have plenty of time to answer ques- 
tions. We will get off there together.” 

“ Of course,” she answered mechani- 
cally. “ But,’ gathering courage by @ 
great effort, “ I had thought to go further, 
Richard.” 

“To Vicksburg to see Marion Martin, 
I suppose,” he said, somewhat grimly. 
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“T remember your girlish friendship— 
and she is well settled and able now to 
entertain you. I trust matters may still 
go well, and—and—” hesitating slightly, 
then speaking low, while he fixed his 
eyes on me, as I stood at the door of the 
state-room, with hands clasped, wistful 
and wild almost—‘that the visit may 
still be made; but, be not too sanguine, 
Aglie; you have a shock to bear; I 
will not conceal this from you.” 

I knew then that Master Richard had 
received my letter, and I thought I knew 
what his pale face and broken arm beto- 
kened. My mistress covered her eyes 
with her hands and remained silent. 

“Be has killed him,” was the thought 
that shot through my brain, “and I 
have been the cause of it! Will my 
mistress ever forgive me?” But, I 
could not speak to Master Richard then 
asIso much desired to do, and was 
obliged to wait, in trembling patience, 
for an explanation. 

It came soon enough, but it was not 
so bad as I had feared. My vision was 
not yet fully realized—my vision of 
blood and steel. Madam, had I all that 
to do over again I think I should let 
matters take their course, and not inter- 
fere as I did then, to cross the path of 
love. I have different thoughts now. 
I believe that where two people want to 
go together no one hasa right to inter- 
fere. Our lives are short and happiness 
is not so common a thing, though the 
right of all, that any body should be de- 
prived of a share of it, if it can be 
rightfully, honorably obtained. True 
love and pure love, such as hers, must be 
right, it seems to me, in spite of all the 
preachers tell us; and my poor mistress 
would have been more blest to have 
had her will for one month and then to 
have died, than to have lived all those 
empty years. She would at least have 
lived and died happy. 

“There are better things than such 
happiness, Rena, known to the human 
soul,” I said, sternly. 

“What, madam, what?” she asked, 
defiantly. 

“ God’s approval—man’s esteem—our 
own self-respect and satisfied conscience. 





Nay, even the opinion of the world is 
much.” 

“ What was the world to her, madam ? 
What could it ever have been? She 
had never cared for it, or its opinions. 
She who was not like other people—so 
every one said that knew her; but will- 
ful and sweet and loving as a little 
child, and perhaps not much more re- 
sponsible, if all was known.” 

She shook her head sternly. “No, 
madam, she was done to death by being 
thwarted, and I was one of those that 
helped to destroy her, through ill-judged 
affection. *I believe that she had a right 
to love Mr. Adrian, as had he to love 
her—that no man should have dared 
gainsay.” 

“These are shocking sentiments, Re- 
na. Iam sorry to hear you utter them. 
I suppose, however, you imbibed them 
from your mistress.” 

“No, madam, no! She never un- 
closed her lips to speak such words. 
They came to me through my own sor- 
row and remorse. I said to myself, 
‘These two suited one another and their 
partners did not suit them. God made 
them suitable, and what say had man in 
the matter? None that I can see—none 
that I can understand. Their very souls 
went forth on wings like to get acquaint- 
ed. Perhaps they were married angels 
in heaven, who knows, before they came 
to this sinful earth at all’ Isaid more. 
‘Would not the husband lying in his 
grave be nearer to me—more living if I 
had loved him well—than the husband 
with his head on my pillow that I did 
not love? Why should men and women 
be tied together like leashed hounds, 
making each other wicked and woful, 
when each one could be happy, free and 
independent with a mate of his or her 
own choosing?’ I asked myself these 
questions many and many a miserable 
day, when it was too late to ask them, 
and I came to think that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost is to divide true love— 
the unpardonable sin, matdlam.” 

I saw how unprofitable, and even un- 
dignified on my part, a discussion on 
this subject would be between Rena and 
myself—one on which she was evidently 
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warped against her finer instincts; and 
Isought to bring her back to her clue 
of story by hazarding one remark—a 
personal one, very painful to me. 

“But, Rena, you have already said 
Mr. Adrian had a cruel face! How 
could you think he could, in any way, 
have contributed to the happiness of 
your inistress ?” 

“Oh, madam, perhaps it was the false 
life he led with the wife he never loved 
that gave him this look and shook his 
principles. With my sweet mistress, who 
seemed to be his fate as he was surely 
hers, all night have been entirely dif- 
ferent.” 

“ Yes, yes,” I rejoined, hastily. “I 
see what you mean; but I fancy you 
are mistaken.” I would have said: “I, 
too, knew this man—cold, brilliant, 
fascinating; and understand what he 
might have been to such a woman as 
Aglie Maurépas,” but I was silent with 
a stab in my heart, that, in its very 
poignancy of pain, taught me to yearn 
over one I had so long condemned and 
censured, too stringently by half. 

Already was the self-appointed court 
melting before the pleadings of this hum- 
ble Portia, and the dread demand that 
had once been urged by the plaintiff for 
“a pound of flesh,” cut from the quiver- 
ing heart of a rival, was repudiated now. 

Pity, mercy, forgiveness, were all at 
work in the breast of one long insensi- 
ble to either, as far as finite natures 
could feel or offer them. . The words of 
the quadroon had found their way to 
conviction; and the truth of her asser- 
tion—“ the wife he never loved, and 
who never suited him ”—conjured up a 
vision of what might have been had the 
wife of “ Adrian” been “ Valérie,” the 
being of fire and air with her Cleopatra- 
like variety, her resilient nature. 

“ Yes, this was the woman,” I thought, 
“who alone could have chained his 
fickle fancy and captivated his fastidious 
eye and taste—perhaps even reached a 
heart, undiscovered by another! She 
might have supplied the wants of his 
whole nature, and developed the God 
that was in him—the slumbering deity.” 
But, it was no time for reflections 





like these. I sought to untangle a skein 
and seize a clue to a story too longa 
matter of mystery to me, whose right to 
such knowledge was unimpeachable. 
Digression and reverie were alike out of 
place under such circumstances. 

My mistress never uncovered her 
face again, continued Rena, until master 
Richard touched her arm to point out 
“Les Boccages,’ her mother’s place, 
that we were now approaching in the 
bend of the river. The white cottage- 
house, covered with multiflora vines, 
was not more than a hundred yards 
distant from the wood-landing, and like 
a person walking in sleep, my mistress 
suffered herself to be led on shore. 

We saw no one on the portico, and 
when we had entered the house, all was 
silent. Then Aunt Polly, Madame 
Zavier’s housekeeper, came out to re- 
ceive us, and we were shown into the 
library, while, at some signal from 
Master Richard, she disappeared before 
my mistress had time to question her, 
and we were left alone, thinking she 
had gone to apprise Madame Zavier. 

“ Now, cousin Richard,” said my mis- 
tress, firmly, ‘“ you must tell me, before 
I go to my mother’s room, which of my 
brothers is injured, and how so, that I 
may be prepared for the worst.” 

“ Your mother is not at home, cousin 
Aglie,” said my master Richard, calm- 
ly. “She went yesterday to Natchez, 
where Francis is confined to his bed, 
(his wife had written to your mother 
to this effect,) with a fractured limb. 
Not ill, however, by any means, for I 
have just seen him. Bernard and 
Jacques are with her, and Eugene, you 
know, is at Oakland University, so that 
we find ourselves here alone, and I am 
glad of it, for I have a strange revela- 
tion to make to you.” 

She glanced at his wounded arm, and 
the blood forsook her cheek. She had 
not before perceived it in her bewilder- 
ment. 

“You have had a difficulty with my 
husband—you have killed M. Maurépas,” 
she cried, clasping her hands wildly. 
“Oh, Richard, was it for me? I trust 
not—Z trust not!” 
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“T have not seen M. Maurépas since 
we parted in your presence,” he made 
answer. “ My difficulty has been a very 
different one,” hesitating long before he 
added: “I have just been to Memphis.” 
As he spoke he eyed her sternly. 

She uttered a long, low shriek, and 
covered her face with her hands, then 
looked up again suddenly, pale, tearless, 
and with flashing eyes. 

“ What business had you there ?” she 
asked, confronting him proudly with a 
bitter smile. “May I take the liberty of 
inquiring, Richard Zavier ?” 

“T went there to anticipate your 
meeting with Mr. Adrian,” he answered, 
“ As the oldest male representative of 
you blood I went thither to prevent a 
stain on your hitherto spotless honor.” 

“ And you killed him !” 

Her head drooped on her bosom, her 
hands on her knees as she spoke, like 
one utterly hopeless. 

“ No, Aglie,” said my Master Richard, 
calmly. “I only tried to kill him. The 
villain escaped with his. accursed life.” 

“ This from you, Richard Zavier ?” 

“This from me, Agliie Maurépas.” 

“You have brought me here on a 
fool’s errand,” she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, “ but you shall not mar my in- 
tention. I will yet join Mr. Adrian !” 

“ Never, my cousin, never!” shaking 
his head. ; 

“ Prevent me at your peril, sir!” and 
she rose before him, and flashed upon 
him a look that seemed to wither him 
as he stood. He staggered feebly to a 
chair, fell back in it, and closed his eyes 
like one about to faint. His wound 
was bleeding afresh, but we did not know 
it then. 

“T shall proceed to Memphis on the 
first packet that woods at Les Boccages,” 
said my mistress, firmly. “ In the mean- 
time acquaint me, if you please, what 
you mean by interfering in my literary 
engagements, and how you received in- 
formation of my movements? I insist 
upon an answer to these questions. I 
hold you to account, Richard Zavier !” 

Standing behind my mistress, I uttered 
an exclamation that made Master Rich- 
ard look up. He caught my eye, and 








the expression I read in his, prevented 
ty revelation. It froze me into silence 
again. 

“ A letter, addressed to me, in a clerkly 
superscription” (the truth was, I had 
requested one of M. Roquette’s clerks 
to direct it for me, the day I mailed it 
myself,) “ reached me in time to permit 
me to reach Memphis before the fatal 
first of December,” said my Master 
Richard, faintly, “and in accordance 
with what I deemed my duty, I waited 
there the arrival of Mr. Adrian—for 
such was his assumed name. His real 
one you shall never know*from me, 
Agliie. Suffice it to say, we settled our 
affairs with pistols on the third, and 
were both slightly wounded. He has 
gone home to his wife and family, a 
wiser and better man, I trust—having 
learned that Southern women are held 
too sacred with their kindred to be 
tampered with, by prying Yankee 
scoundrels. He has gone home, Agliie, 
cured of his folly, believe me; but not 
until he had signed this paper.” 

He rose with a great effort and drew 
from his pocket a folded document, and, 
staggering feebly to the door, threw it 
at her feet as he passed her. A moment 
later, just after I had picked up the 
paper and handed it to my mistress who 
clutched it eagerly, I heard a fall in the 
corridor, and Aunt Polly and I reached 
Master Richard at the same moment. 
He was lying covered with blood and 
quite insensible on the floor. For- 
tunately the neighboring physician lived 
hard by, and he came very promptly 
and bound Master Richard’s arm, and 
administered reviving remedies, and he 
Was soon made comfortable, though so 
weak that he did not leave his bed for 
many days. 

During all this time my mistress 
never went near him, nor, indeed, when 
I returned to tell her of Master Rich- 
ard’s condition, did she pay any attention 
to what I said, sitting as she was like a 
stone and wholly taken up with that 
fatal paper which contained Mr. Adrian’s 
sworn renunciation, and which she read 
over and over with moving lips and 
straining eyes until I feared it would 
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madden her. So, after every thing was 
done for Master Richard that we could 
do, Aunt Polly and I led my mistress 
to her own chamber, the beautiful blue 
room which Madame Zavier kept for 
guests, and placed her on the sofa drawn 
up before the fire, with shawls and pil- 
lows around her, while, all the time, she 
looked like a frozen creature, and felt 
like one, chilly as ice as she was, lying 
like a person in a dreadful dream, which 
is only half believed to be real. Oh, 
madam, that was a trying time in- 
deed ! 

Aunt Polly would have brought in 
the doctor who came to see Master 
Richard, but I would not let her, know- 
ing my mistress as I did, and feeling 
sure that she would revive best if left to 
herself and me. The other servants 
were all carefully excluded. The paper 
Master Richard had given her she had 
hidden by this time in her bosom, and 
while she lived no human eye except 
her own ever rested on it again. 

“ What did it contain, Rena ?” 

“T have it here madam, if you would 
like to see it. I brought it purposely ;” 
and she drew from her worn pocket- 
book a paper yellowed by time, with a 
well-known signature affixed. “ It was 
a solemn oath, as you will see,’ she 
pursued, “on the part of the signer, Mas- 
ter Richard said, (though not written in 
his handwriting) never again to see or 
to hold correspondence with “ Valerie,” 
or the person he knew as such; an oath 
that had been compelled from him by 
my Master Richard, who hence told him 
the name of my mistress. Years after- 
ward Deemah told me this, but I sus- 
pected it at the time, and so did she, 
my mistress I mean; and, madam, was 
it not strange? She forgave him on the 
strength of his cowardice, as she never 
could have done for his abandonment. 
She pitied rather than- scorned him for 
his weakness, as you might suppose a 
fiery nature like hers would not have 
done—she who feared nothing on earth 
or in heaven, herself! That proved to 
me, more than every thing besides, 
the power of her love for Mr. Adrian. 

“And did she never hear from him 





again, Rena? Did she never write to 
him ?” 

“No, madam, she never did, either 
the one or the other. She believed in 
keeping promises, and would not for 
worlds have tempted him to break the 
oath he swore to Master Richard.” 

“ Yet, he had persuaded her to ignore 
her marriage vow, Rena, as he had done 
hisown. This seems inconsistent.” 

“T heard my mistress say one day that 
the Roman people struck their slaves 
when they set them free, and that, in this 
way she had received her freedom from 
my master’s own hand. She never felt 
that she owed him any duty from that 
moment, madam. She ceased to feel 
ever after, that she belonged to him or 
was his wife. As to Mr, Adrian, my 
mistress had never suspected that he 
was not a single man until she heard 
what Master Richard said, and read 
that written “renunciation ;” that was 
what they called it I remember ; but, it 
contained a confession besides, a con- 
fession that Adrian was not his real 
name, and though he mentioned no 
other, that he was a married man. 
After this, of course, my mistress had 
nothing more to do with him in any 
way; but the whole thing was kept 
secret by Muster Richard’s advice. 

He wrote her a long letter as soon as 
he could grasp a pen, that was the day 
before Madame Zavier came home, and 
strange to say it governed her behavior. 
He did not urge her to go home to 
Maurépas, though he advised it; but he 
enjoined her whatever she did to let no 
one know what motive she had in 
making that journey, or what Mr. Adxi- 
an had been to her; and so she was 
prepared to meet Madame Zavier with 
the explanation which was surely true, 
in one sense if not in another, for she 
never would have left him but for that, 
that her husband’s ill-treatment had 
driven her from a home to which she 
would return no more under any cir- 
cumstances, even if compelled to make 
her living by the work of her own handg. 
Madame Zavier received her tenderly 
and tearfully, with true motherhood. 
She who had sold her daughter for a 
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price could not bear ‘now to have it 
paid, nor to take cruel blows that 
bruised that tender flesh, as part of the 
contract. Yet, from the first she might 
have known what must have occurred 
between them, in the very nature of 
things, unsuited as they were.” 

“ You are a philosopher, Rena.” 

“T don’t know, madam, that I under- 
stand the word, but, if it means that I 
see every thing just as it is, perhaps I 
am. I sometimes wish that God had 
not made me so clear-sighted,” and she 
shook her head, smiling wistfully. 

“ After my mistress came to herself,” 
she resumed, “ she spent much time in 
considering who could have informed 
Master Richard of her design of joining 
Mr. Adrian at Memphis. 

But for that warning glance I should 
have fallen on my knees before her and 
confessed the whole, but that cold com- 
manding eye rose ever before me when 
I thought to speak, and the words were 
stayed on my lips as if I had still been 
in Master Richard’s presence. 

“Tt must have been Mr. Roquette,” 
she said at last, “and he obtained his 
information from Frederick Tanque, no 
doubt; and your mother, I suppose, 
plucked out your secret, poor Rena, 
against your will, and even against your 
knowledge. I was wrong to confide in 
one so young, wrong to have confided 
in any one, and yet, I am safer in their 
hands, I feel.” 

“ O, mistress, it was all for the best,” 
I ventured to say meekly, “since you 
hear now that Mr. Adrian was a married 
gentleman.” 

“Jn heaven there is no marriage, nor 
giving in marriage, we are told, and had 
it come to the worst we could have died 
together,” she said, casting her eyes up 
and clasping her hands on her bosom. 
“ Besides there was divorce for him as 
well as for me in that land of liberty. 
We could have waited patiently.” 

“But our dear church, mistress, for- 
bids divorce, Master Richard says. 
Would you leave the Holy Catholic 
church for any man ?” 

“Have I not told you never to ques- 
tion me, Rena? Little fool, do you sup- 





pose I need give up my church because 
it chooses to cast me forth from its bosom 
for a mere difference of opinion? My 
creed is my own, and no displeasure of 
church or priest could change that. 
What difference whether I went to Mass 
or prayed alone in my chamber before 
my crucifix, as I did for years at Mauré- 
pas ” 

She was talking to herself, I knew, 
and not to me, so I forbore to answer. 

“As for Richard Zavier,’ she con- 
tinued, “ he has crushed me as he would 
not have done the worm in his path—as 
no other living being could have done— 
can ever do again—not Adrian himself. 
But, oh, my love! it was not just in you 
to forsake me thus, even though the 
cruel Spanish steel threatened your 
heart’s blood. Not just! Yet I thank 
heaven your precious life is spared, even 
if for my eternal desolation.” 

And she shook her head sorrowfully 
while tears rained down her cheeks. 
Her voice was so tender when she spoke 
these words, that it sounded like the 
cooing of a dove; but it fired every 
drop of my blood to see her weep. 

“ Oh, mistress,” I cried passionately, 
“T want you to hate Mr. Adrian, for his 
mean behavior. I wish Master Richard 
had killed him, before he signed that 
paper.” 

“ He has done nothing to me to make 
me hate him,” she said calmly. “If he 
loved his life better than his troth to 
me, I have no word to say. It is not 
given to all men to be strong and brave, 
like cruel Richard Zavier; nor to be 
constant, like wicked Maurépas.” She 
smiled bitterly as she spoke these words. 
“ Besides that, he had a wife and chil- 
dren to live for; he had no right to die 
for one he had never seen except in 
dreams — except in dreams!” shaking 
her head again, drearily. Then she 
wenton: “ Had hespoken lightly of me, 
matters would have been different—or 
even carelessly ; but he did not, or oh, 
how gladly my cruel kinsman would 
have told me every word. For one 
such I would have slain him with my 
own hand, even had I been obliged to 
reach him across the mountains. But 
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as it is, we part in peace and love, and I 
can live upon the past through all the 
future.” 

I knew she still kept his letters in her 
sandal-wood box, and that she referred 
to these. 

“JT wonder you did not burn them, 
Rena, in your practical humanity,” I ob- 
served. 

“ No, madam, no; I knew what com- 
fort they would prove to her in her 
long, lonely years; but it was an office 
she performed herself one day, very sud- 
denly, as you shall hear.” 

“Were hers never applied for, Rena ?” 

“ Yes, madam, I believe so, without 
her knowledge though, by Master Rich- 
ard; but the answer came that they had 
all been honorably destroyed—each as it 
was received.” 

I groaned aloud. Here was another 
link yet wanting in the chain of iniquity. 
Those letters, with their fairy seal, and 
the motto, “ Tl verrois,” had met the eyes 
of his wife, I knew, lying carelessly in 
his secretary, and had aided in their 
mutual estrangement. That he preserv- 
ed them, therefore, was a certainty, and, 
perhaps, “ Valerie” would have prefer- 
red that he should have done so, since it 
seemed she never made the slightest ef- 
fort toregain them. They might have 
prevented oblivion, if no more. 

“ What occurred after all this, Rena ?” 

“T willtell you, madam, if you will 
take patience, to follow me in my own 
way, for I get all in confusion if you 
want to hurry me. As my eyes saw 
and my ears heard, Ispeak. I can not 
put it all together quick as scholars can. 
I am obliged to walk step by step, up 
my ladder—even crawl sometimes for 
fear of. falling down; but all that it 
befits you to know about my mistress 
you shall learn, presently.” 

The effort Master Richard made to 
write that long letter to my mistress 
threw him back, I suppose, for, after 
that, he was quite ill again, and the doc- 
tor came and forbade him to read or 
write, or to have much light in his 
chamber, and made him take quinine 
and port wine, and such like, and sago 
jelly by the pint, for his appetite had 





failed and he seemed to be fading away 
for want of heart to eat, or smile, or care 
for any thing. 

But a great shock roused him. It was 
always so with that family—the Zaviers, 
I mean—they came to their feet when 
the need was, sick or well, living or 
dying, “equal to the emergency,” as 
Madame Zavier said, whatever that might 
be. So that the very day after Doctor 
Duroc had pronounced my Master Rich- 
ard an ill man, he was up and dressed 
and ready to take the boat for New 
Orleans, having notified Deemah to meet: 
him with fresh linen at his plantation 
landing, so that he might accompany 
him below. 

I was sitting at the foot of Master 
Richard’s bed, in the shadow, when 
Aunt Polly came in, followed by 
Mr. Jules La Coste, one of our near 
neighbors at Maurépas, who went up to 
him cordially and then sat down by his 
pillow, near the half-open window, be- 
fore which was placed a table for his 
iced-water and medicines. <A crack of 
light came through the parted shutters, 
for Master Richard could not submit to 
total darkness, and it fell on the two 
faces, leaning close together as they talk- 
ed, and thus I saw them. 

“T have a letter for you from M. 
Maurépas, Dr. Zavier,” said Mr. La Coste, 
suddenly, laying it on the counterpane as 
he spoke—*“ one that requires an answer, 
which I hope you will be able to make 
satisfactory.” 

“T am neither able to write nor read 
to-day,” said my Master Richard ; “ but I 
can hear and think as well as ever I 
could; so perhaps you will do me the 
favor to read this letter aloud to me, Mr. 
La Coste—that is, if you already know 
the contents,” he added, placing his hand 
upon it to wait for a reply, then remov- 
ing it as Mr. La Coste said, briefly : 

“TI do know them, I regret to say.” 

“Then read,” said Richard Zavier, 
savagely. 

It was a letter from my master, accus- 
ing my Master Richard of having per- 
suaded away his wife from his roof and 
protection, and of having met her by ap- 
pointment at Natchez and gone with 
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her to “ Les Boccages” during the ab- 
sence of her mother, for wrong pur- 
poses, and it ended by challenging him 
to fight with him a “ duello,” when and 
where he chose, and with what arms he 
might select, or to be branded as a cow- 
ard forever, as well as a destroyer of 
female honor; adding that Mr. Jules 
La Coste wonld act as his friend on the 
occasion, and was empowered to ar- 
range everthing with the second of Dr. 
Zavier. 

There was a silence in the room after 
the letter had been read that lasted a 
few minutes, during which you could 
have heard a pin fall. Madam, I thought 
the beatings of my heart must have be- 
trayed my presence, so still was the cham- 
ber, and so loud did they sound in my 
own ears. But, I sat spell-bound, and 
soon my Master Richard spoke in clear, 
calm tones: 

“T can not accept this challenge con- 
scientiously, Mr. La Coste,” he made re- 
ply. “Ihave done nothing to deserve 
it. I am innocent of all offense, such as 
he at least would deem offense, against 
the wife of M. Maurépas.” 

“ An explanation will, no doubt, be 
thankfully received,’ said Mr. Jules La 
Coste, eagerly. “It was in this hope, 
and as the friend of both, that I under- 
took this office. What shall I say to 
M. Maurépas, since you are too ill to 
write? Madame Zavier tells me that 
you had been with her son Francis at 
his father-in-law’s near Natchez, whére 
his accident occurred, and advised with 
his physicians on the day before you 
came to Les Boccages, and that you 
met Madame Maurépas on the boat by 
accident—coming to visit her mother in 
consequence of having received informa- 
tion of her brother’sinjury. That state- 
ment would surely suffice, in connection 
with the illness that prostrated you im- 
mediately on your arrival here, during 
which Madame Maurépas was of course 
obliged to remain, as Doctor Duroc can 
testify, that you might not be neglected 
under her mother’s roof. Am I empow- 
ered by you to make these assertions ?” 

“T have not seen my cousin since we 


the presence of witnesses, in the drawing- 
room of Madame Zavier. I owe no- 
thing to her attentions,” said my Master 
Richard, drily, “ that I am aware of, un- 
less the occasional ministry of her ser- 
vant, in the absence of my own, may be 
considered a proof of care on her part 
(the little girl Rena, whom you may 
remember at Maurépas). Nor had I 
aught todo with her voluntary exile 
from a home which had, however, been 
anything but a happy one to her for 
years, though I have ventured so far as 
to suggest her return to it, and perhaps 
so offended her; Ican not tell. She 
has surely acted very naturally and with 
perfect propriety in taking refuge with 
her mother under these adverse circum- 
stances. Where else could she have 
gone, Mr. La Coste, with the same sense 
of security ?” 

“She did not know, then, of her 
brother’s injury when she left home ? 
She meant to abandon Maurépas ?” ask- 
ed Mr. La Coste, earnestly. 

“T made her acquainted on the boat 
—having joined her for this purpose— 
with the occurrence, and knowing her 
nervous frame of mind, delayed details 
until we arrived at Les Boccages, af- 
ter which I was too ill to return to 
Natchez, as I had meant to do almost 
immediately, and she had been also too 
much prostrated, I hear, to leave her 
own chamber. This is all I have to say 
to M. Maurépas. I owe him no further 
explanation.” 

“T am afraid it will not suffice,” said 
M. La Coste. “I never saw a man so 
indignant, and he believes you, to be all 
powerful with your cousin, whether for 
good or for evil.” 

“Then I must take the consequences,” 
said my Master Richard. “Fight M. 
Maurépas I will not. Nor will any 
word of his mouth, nor of any man’s, 
brand me as a coward so long asI am 
not one.” 

“Tt will be a street fight, then, Dr. 
Zavier, and he will have the advantage 
of you. You know what a practiced shot 
M. Maurépas is.” 

“T shall defend myself under such 





parted, an hour after our arrival, and in 





circumstances to the best of my ability,” 
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said my Master Richard calmly ; “ and if 
I perish or if I slay I shall not be to 
blame. In either case my conscience 
will acquit me. But it is a pity to drag 
a wife’s good name through the gutters 
in that way Let him think of that.” 

“Have you shown yourself so care- 
ful of that lady’s good name, Richard 
Zavier, that you should utter such re- 
proach ?” asked M. La Coste steraly and 
with flashing eyes. 

“Tt is not to you that I have to an- 
swer that question,” said Master Richard 
between his set teeth. “If my right 
arm were not disabled you should not 
ask it with impunity, Jules La Coste. 
As it is, I must bear it I suppose—at 
least for a time—but do not presume too 
far on my reply to M. Maurépas in your 
encroachments, or you may find your- 
self deceived, peaceable as you have so 
far found me.” 

“T regret to have offended where I 
only meant to counsel,” said M. La 
Coste, mildly. “Idid not know until 
now that you had met with any injury, 
Dr. Zavier. How did you receive it? 
Of what does it consist ?” 

Without noticing either ais apology 
or inquiry tay Master Richard went on, 
raising himself on his left arm as he 
spoke, as he had not done for days. 

“ Have you come here to frighten these 
women to death with your tragic face 
and errand?” he asked, almost fiercely. 
“In the name of manhood I hope you 
did not betray your mission to Madame 
Zavier, nor—” he hesitated. 

“Nothing of the sort, Dr. Zavier. 
What that lady communicated to me 
was voluntary. I only sought to take 
advantage of it to mend this unhappy 
difference, founded on error and miscon- 
ception I doubt not.” 

Master Richard surveyed him severely. 
Just then, watching my opportunity as 
Aunt Polly entered to invite M. La Coste 
to dinner, I stole away, unobserved by 
all but her, and hastened to the chamber 
of my mistress, to whom I rendered a 
tearful and truthful account of all that I 
had overheard. She too was roused to 
action by the same shock that had 
brought my Master Richard back to life. 








“Get me my grey silk dress, Rena,” 
she said. “I will go out to dinner to- 
day, or to dessert rather, since they are 
already commencing. I have a word to 
say to M. La Coste before he goes. 
Quick, child! No, never mind my hair. 
My white lace point will cover all de- 
ficiencies. I look like myself to-day, 
for the first time since I came to Les 
Boccages. Rena, I have put on my life- 
harness again, and I will wear it from 
this hour.” 

“Then we shall go back to Mauré- 
pas,” I murmured, as I scented her 
handkerchief with mille fleurs, “and 
we shall all be happy again.” 

“When the sun and the moon change 
places, not before, Rena, as far as I am 
concerned ; but you can go if you will. 
There is M. La Coste, going to pass 
right by Claireforte, where he can drop 
you, if you choose, with Mr. Roquette. 
Say, shall I send you back to your mo- 
ther ?” ' 

“Oh, no! no!” I groaned, shivering 
at the thought. “ Maurépas would be 
a dungeon to me without you. Mis- 
tress, wherever you stay I will stay too, 
and be happy.” 

“You are a good child, Rena,” she 
said, swallowing hard; then suddenly 
she threw her arms about me, and again 
she kissed me as she had done when 
we first met. 

Oh, Madam, that kiss sealed our com- 
pact for life. It thrilled me like living 
fire. I could have died happily at that 
moment, so that I had died for her; 
but it was ordered differently—my ser- 
vice was not that. 

“Give me my fan, Rena,” she said, 
turning back at the threshold. ‘Cool 


as it is, I am strangely faint to-day, but . 


I must see La Coste, and he shall not 
have the satisfaction to know that I am 
miserable, and to gossip about me all 
through the lake neighborhood. I will 
let him see how scornfully I have turn- 
ed my back on Maurépas and all con- 
nected with it—how entirely I have 
cut the Gordian knot.” 

Then she went forth—with the step 
of a queen, and the stave of a song on 
her lip, to seek the dining-room. 
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Very soon I followed her, and took 
my place, as at home, behind her chair. 

Dr. Duroc and Master Bernard Za- 
vier, a boy of eight years old, were at 
the table, besides my mistress and her 
mother and M. La Coste, when I went 
in. Every eye was turned on that beau- 
tiful, joyous lady, who sat peeling her 
bananas and sipping her wine as though 
she had never known a care, and talk- 
ing merrily first to one and then the 
other. 

“T hope you are going to make some 
stay this time at Les Boccages,” said 
Dr. Duroc. “ When you were last here, 
none of the neighbors had the glimpse 
they coveted of Madame Maurépas.” 

“ And I,” said M. La Coste, gravely, 
“trust, on the contrary, we shall soon 
again have the pleasure of seeing Ma- 
dame Maurépas at Claireforte, where 
she is missed by high and low, old and 
yourg,” and he looked at her suspi- 
ciously. 

“T shall remain some time with 
mamma, M. La Coste,” said my mistress, 
carelessly ; “she needs me more than 
ever now that Francis has married a 
wife and gone to live at Natchez, though 
I can never hope to replace wholly her 
dear, painstaking boy. You know he 
has met with a very sad accident lately.” 

“Yes, so I have heard. Have you 
seen your brother since he received hfs 
injury, Madame Maurépas ?” 

“No; I was too much shocked at 
first to go to him, and afterward . too 
much indisposed. I learned quite ac- 
cidentally what had befallen him on my 
way hither, through Dr. Richard Zavier.” 

“He spoke of that to-day. By the 
by, he is very sick himself, it seems. 
He alluded to some injury to his arm— 
of what nature is it, Dr. Duroc? You 
are in attendance, I presume ?”’ 

“ Yes; it is a sword-thrust—a flesh 
wound, no more,” said Dr. Duroc, 
shortly, shrugging his shoulders. He 
was one of those men who never liked 
to be questioned about his patients, and 
put aside the shop as much as possible. 

“ A sword-thrust,” repeated Madame 
Zavier, lifting her eyebrows and locking 
her hands. “Why, I never heard of 














that before. I had an idea it was a 
shoulder-strain merely. How on earth 
came Richard Zavier with a sword- 
thrust? I did not know he had an 
enemy in the world.” 

“ And neither had he, mamma,” re- 
joined my mistress. “It was a stab 
by mistake, no doubt—not intended for 
the saintly Richard Zavier.” 

She spuke with ill-suppressed deri- 
sion, and M. La Coste looked at her 
with amazement. 

“ Aglie,” said the mother reproving- 
ly, “ our kinsman is no hypocrite. We 
have proved him long.” 

“ T am sure I have insinuated nothing 
of the kind, mamma,” she answered, 
lightly. “Richard is all very well in 
his place—out of it, detestable. Now, 
it does not suit his style at all to play 
knight-errant.” 

“T should think not, indeed,” said M. 
La Coste, laughing low. (He was ac- 
counted a man of honor, but, like most 
old bachelors, spiteful at times.) “TI 
have never thought of Dr. Zavier in the 
light of a hero; he would make a bet- 
ter preacher, or priest, than any thing 
else, I imagine.” 

“Yes, his vocation is evident,”’* re- 
joined my mistress, smiling. “It is a 
great pity he missed it. He would 
scarcely make much figure in romance, 
though there is no telling! Those med- 
diesome men try every thing in turn, 
and are sometimes surprisingly success- 
ful.” 

“Cousin Richard ought to be a sol- 
dier,” blurted out Bernard. “ He ain’t 
afraid of nothing, not even ghosts !” 

He had a vague idea that his cousin 
Richard needed defending at this crisis. 

“That is right, Bernard—stand up! 
for your friends,” said his mother, look- 
ing reproachfully at my mistress, who 
only laughed and shook her head mer- 
rily in return. 

~“ Yes, that is my motto too, mamma,” 
she said, after a while; “but we do 
not always know our friends. Even 
the best of them betray us occasionally.” 





*I have altered many of Rena’s expressions, 
for the sake of euphony and the style of the 
narrative.—AUTHOR. 
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“Tt is all very incomprehensible to 
me,” remarked Madame Zavier, gravely, 
looking down. 

But, M. La Coste and Dr. Duroc be- 
ing well-bred men, feigned not to per- 
ceive her cause of discontent, and were 
soon discussing the new opera of Nor- 
ma with my mistress, which she ad- 
mired extravagantly. 

All this time a cold and deadly 
sorrow was gnawing at her heart- 
strings. ? 

After dinner Dr. Duroc went to visit 
my mester Richard, and M. La Coste 
drew out his watch to see how long a 
time must elapse before the “ Seneca ” 
would come down from the next land- 
ing, where we could then hear her 
blowing off steam. 

“She has freight to take on there, I 
heard,” said Madame Zavier, “ and may 
be detained some hours, but it is a 
chance. However, we are so near the 
river that she can not fail to observe 
the signal flying at the woodpile, even 
if she does not stop to wood with us. 
So, be at ease, M. La Coste; you shall 
certainly get off.” 

“Tt has been accounted well-bred,” 
said my mistress, “ to welcome the com- 
ing, speed the parting, guest. But, 
come into the drawing-room. I have 
a word to say to you in private before 
we part, M. La Coste. Mamma, excuse 
us. I wish to send a message to Mau- 
répas. Come with us, Rena; you, too, 
have some word, no doubt, to send to 
your mother and to Frederick Tanque.” 

I entered, trembling. I knew what 
was coming then. I was to stand up 
to my testimony. 

“You must have thought me very 
hard on my cousin Richard, M. La Coste, 
at the dinner table,” my mistress began, 
“but the fact is, I feel provoked with 
him for bringing himself and me into 
such a very absurd attitude with regard 
to M. Maurépas. My little servant over- 
heard your conversation with Dr. Za- 
vier at his bedside. She was sitting in 
his room unperceived at the time, not 
by any direction of mine, but because 
she preferred to spend her leisure mo- 
ments in such dutiful attendance. She 
Vou. IL—28. 












remembered with gratitude his long- 
continued kindness to her at Maurépas. 
In this way I have learned the history 
of that challenge, and the reply of Dr. 
Zavier. You must see how both must 
have annoyed me. Had my cousin in- 
terfered less in my affairs, (though for 
my own good, he fancies,) this dragon 
of jealousy would never have found a 
place in the breast of M. Maurépas. 
As it is, my resolution remains unshaken 
—to return to Claireforte no more. 

Belle Garde Parish has seen the iast of 

me and I of it. I have been manu- 
mitted according to the old established 

Roman fashion—by a blow ; and I dis- 

claim all allegiance toward him who in- 

flicted it—-ever a cruel master! Nay, 

more—lI shall seek diligently, from this 

time, to wipe his very existence out of 

my memory.” 

“A blow, Madame Maurépas — did 
you say a blow? Did any one witness 
the outrage ?” 

“Two equally insignificant person- 
ages, no doubt, in the opinion of M. 
Maurépas—this child and the all-seeing 
Father,” she said, with bitter derision, 
“ neither of whom could or would ap- 
pear against him, as he knew, in a court 
of earthly justice. But, in heaven, Mr. 
La Coste, this little slave,’—laying her 
hand firmly on my shoulder—* will be 
permitted to testify in my behalf before 
the King of Kings, himself my chiefest 
witness !” 

Her uplifted, beautiful face, her flash- 
ing, tearful eyes, her hand pointed on 
high, her proud and modest dignity, 
might have melted toward her a sterner 
heart than that of M. La Coste. He 
gazed upon hef for a time, lost in amaze- 
ment and admiration, scarce knowing 
what words to speak. 

“ Madame,” he said, at last, “ I came 
here not alone to serve my boyhood’s 
friend, Leon Maurépas, but to endeavor 
to heal a family breach, most painful in 
itself, and distressing to many hearts. 
I have ill succeeded, I fear, but what I 
can do shall be done—to reconcile hus- 
band and wife, friends and relatives, so 
grievously divided now. In our church, 
you know, no divorce is possible, and 
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it behooves married people to forget and 
forgive.” 

“T ask, simply, a ‘ separation des biens, 
M. La Coste, which means nothing, as 
far as I am concerned, but the right to 
live apart in peace from my husband. 
To M. Maurépas I took no dower, and 
in all these years he has accumulated 
nothing; I shall take little away except 
this child—this s/ave—that he gave to 
me long since by a deed that has been 
recorded. I shall uever return to M. 
Maurépas, never look upon his face 
again if I can help it; but of this as- 
sure him, that if there is one person on 
this earth I like less than he who was 
my husband, that man is Richard Za- 
vier. To M. Maurépas I am indifferent, 
but my cousin I detest /” and the last 
word came through her set teeth like 
the hiss of a serpent. 

I shrank from the hand that still 
lingered on my shoulder with a sudden 
shiver that did not pass unnoticed by 
my mistress. She grew strangely pale, 
and motioned me to leave the parlor, 
but she did not remain long behind me, 
and Madame Zavier had M. La Coste 
all to herself on the portico for the hour 
that intervened before the steamboat 
came to her landing. 

On the very next day my Master 
Richard left “Les Boccages” without 
seeking to say adieu to my mistress, 
and we heard through Mr. La Coste, 
that the matter had been made up 
through his intervention between M. 
Maurépas and Dr. Zavier without further 
exposure. We seldom saw my Master 
Richard thereafter. He came only at 
intervals to pay Madame Zavier some 
small dividend of an interest he managed 
for her, and the interviews between the 
cousins was always reserved and cold, 
and conducted before witnesses. Ma- 
dame Zavier attributed this estrangement 
to the injudicious effort she supposed to 
have been made by Richard Zavier to 
reunite man and wife, and accused her 
daughter of being more implacable than 
became a Christian toward her cousin. 

To such reproaches my mistress made 
no reply, and afforded no explanation. 
She became indeed, strangely cold and 








apathetic after the first excitement caused 
by my Master Richard’s difficulty with 
M. Maurépas died away; and heard of 
her husband’s ruin, and the approaching 
sale of his effects, with a stolid indif- 
ference that shocked and _ surprised 
Madame Zavier, who was herself a very 
sensitive woman. 

For months together I never saw her 
take her pen, or unclose a book, except 
her breviary (yet she never went to con- 
fessional), nor stick a needle in a bit of 
embroidery, nor do any of those things 
that had once so pleasantly filled her 
time at Maurépas. Joy comes some- 
times from small sources to the darkest 
heart, however. 

One day a man and woman came 
from an upward-bound steamboat, and 
opened the gate of Madame Zavier’s 
front yard. The man was leading a 
small gray mare, beautifully caparisoned ; 
the woman bore a harp in her arms 
which she carried with difficulty, even 
with the assistance of her companion. 

These were Frederick Tanque and 
my mother, who had been purchased by 
M. Landry, and were sent now, with his 
compliments, they told us, with some 
articles for my mistress, presented by 
the creditors, because, as was asserted, 
she had in no way opposed their claims, 
by setting up a right of dower as she 
could have done. The first tears my 
mistress had shed for months were 
poured on Calypso’s neck! There were 
other articles, beside, on the steamboat 
for my mistress—her secretary, her 
book-case and books, some pictures she 
had loved, especially her large folding 
Chinese-screen and flower-stand, her 
marble bath-tub, and toilet-stand, the 
chairs she had covered with her own 
embroidery, her music and music-easel, 
all of which she had left behind; and 
beside these a case of silver. 

She received these things with un- 
affected delight, and I shall ever believe 
her life was saved by such means, for a 
gallop on Calypso, and a few hours at 
her harp, never failed to revive her when 
all other means had failed. 

Madam, my mistress was ignorant 
then as I was, of the true reading of 
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the law. In Louisiana, marriage is a 
partnership, and there is no right of 
dower—she only knew a part of her 
legal rights. Years afterwards Deemah 
told me, what he alone knew, that my 
Master Richard had caused these things 
to be bought in at sale for my mistress, 
as if at her own request and expense, 
and had obtained leave from M. Landry 
to send them up by her old slaves, as a 
solace to her feelings. 

They remained with us a fortnight 
by permission. After that I never saw 
my mother. She died very soon after 
her return to Maurépas, which M. 
Landry had bought for his eldest son; 
and Frederick Tanque perished in re- 
bellion against his master—the sternest 
slaveholder in all the Belle Garde Parish 
—fighting in the swamps as I have told 
you. But in truth, my step-father had 
been noted always for his overbearing 
temper, and M. Maurépas was the only 
man who could ever have governed 
him, for he was his foster-brother and 
his master in the true sense of the word 
—the man he loved with all his faults, 
even more than he feared him, until 
estrangement came, for a time, after that 
cruel punishment of mine. 

“What becume of your master, 
Rena ?” 

“ Madam, he led a wicked life in New 
Orleans, among the gamblers, and man- 
aged to get along in some poor way. I 
never saw him again until his high 
spirit was broken and his health was 
gone. Then I befriended him to the 
best of my poor ability. I was free, 
then—married to Deemah, who had his 
own time from Dr. Richard Zavier, with 
permission to buy himself whenever he 
made enough money, which he did be- 
fore many years. So we were happy 
together, with our children growing 
around us, and were glad to serve my 
master in his misfortunes, as was our 
duty, seeing that he had no friend nor 
money left.” 

“A truly Christian return, Rena, for 
all the ill-usage you had received at his 
hands; but, was your mistress content 
to be wholly dependent on her mother ? 
Did she never regain her energies ?” 





“Yes, madam, in the course of time; 
and she obtained an engagement with 
one of the New Orleans papers—the 
Delta, I think—and wrote an article 
every week, and drew her money for it, 
but she no longer signed herself ‘ Valerie’ 
as she used to do, but simply ‘ Aglie, 
which, indeed, was the name she was 
best known by, and which seemed most 
natural to my ears and eyes.” 

“And did she ever forgive Richard 
Zavier ?” 

“ Never, madam, as long as she had 
her will about her. I never heard her 
speak his name except when she spoke 
to himself, which she always did politely 
when he came to see her mother, He 
took it hard, I think, but he never com- 
plained, and was firm as a rock, frozen 
up though as it seemed, even to his 
smile.” 

“ And Mr. Adrian—what of him ?” 

“Oh, she never named his name 
neither, but I know she thought of him 
all the same. She wore his picture next 
her heart, and kept his letters carefully 
in her little sandal-wood box, and some- 
times she looked over them, but on 
those days, she shut herself up in her 
room and no one saw her face—not 
even Bernard the little brother that she 
loved the most. When we had been 
about two years with Madame Zayier, 


- Master Jacques was drowned while fish- 


ing in Bayou River, and there was great 
distress in the house, for he was the 
favorite son of his mother—a bright, 
noble-looking boy of about fifteen; and 
with more brains in his head than all 
the rest of the sons put together—so 
Master Richard thought; but my mis- 
tress loved Bernard best, with his sweet 
girlish face and tender ways, blue eyes 
and waving brown hair, so like his 
mother, while all the rest were Zaviers, 
my mistress as well—Spanish from the 
eyes to the heels. I believe it was her 
nature to love every one of that light 
complexion, so unlike herself. It was 
that taste, perhaps, that drew her so 
strongly to M. Adrian after she saw his 
likeness, but, as far as I have seen, folks 
of that sort are cold and cruel-minded.” 

“ Not always, Rena. You have been 
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unfortunate in your observations, that is 
all. But tell me, did your mistress re- 
ceive much society in the house of her 
mother, or lead the life of a recluse ?” 

“Neither, madam. She never refus- 
ed to come into the drawing room to 
welcome her mother’s friends; but if a 
gentleman called on her alone she re- 
fused to see him. Judge Eustis was 
madly in love with my mistress and she 
knew it, and he would have moved 
heaven and earth to get a decree of di- 
vorce for her if she would have consent- 
ed. Even Madame Zavier implored her 
to let him proceed—Catholic as she was 
—but my mistress gave always a cold 
denial, and from the time that he sug- 
gested the subject, never spoke to Judge 
Eustis again. Yet he was a very hand- 
some man, not more than thirty-three, a 
young widower with one child, and pos- 
sessed of the finest estate in that parish.” 

“TI suppose she wanted the right color- 
ing, Rena?” 

“ Yes, madam,” she rejoined, gravely, 
“ he was was a true Southerner, dark and 
pale, but with chestnut hair, and steel- 
gray eyes, very noble-looking we all 
thought—a man who could put one 
hand on his saddle and vault on his 
horse, and guide him like a lamb after- 
ward. Hisslaves were devoted to him; 
one word from his mouth was all any of 
them needed, and he always acted for 
their good.” 

“It is truly a pity your mistress 
could not have fancied him, Rena.” 

“ T loved her the better for it, madam 
—I did, indeed, this faithfulness of hers.” 

“ But Adrian, at that time, was a mere 
shadow, Rena, a phantom of her im- 
agination. There could have been no 
reality about the feeling.” 

“ Oh, madam, she was not like other 
people, she only needed something to 
dream about. I doubt sometimes 
whether she would be happy as the wife 
of any man after she found out faults 
and follies such as all men have; but still, 
I may be mistaken, and if ever man and 
woman were made to love each other, it 
surely was my mistress‘and Mr. Adrian.” 

Rena’s inconsistency warned me to 
desist from all further attempt at argu- 





ment, so I suffered her to proceed in her 
own way. 

There was an interval of trunk-pack- 
ing, I remember, during which she 
sighed frequently, as if oppressed by 
thought, and shook her head from 
time to time in a sorrowful and absent- 
minded fashion, that ill comported with 
her careful folding and placing of my 
garmefts. When all was over she set- 
tled herself again on a low seat, to con- 
tinue her narrative, now evidently fast 
drawing to a close. I knew moreof the 
catastrophe than she supposed, and was 
more closely interested than she could 
imagine in tracing, step by step, the 
events that led to so disastrous a ccn- 
clusion. 

To hear these related by truthful and 
unsophisticated lips was my chief ob- 
ject in seeking her acquaintance, for her 
character for uprightness and singleness 
of purpose had preceded her advent. to 
my lodgings. 

Rena was, at the time I write of, a 
woman of thirty-five years of age, and 
the mother of grown-up daughters— 
though she seemed younger for her years 
than white women usually do, owing to 
the thick and velvety texture of the 
quadroon skin, which resists, with its 
clay-colored opaqueness, the action of 
sun and storm. She had, too, fine teeth, 
clear dark eyes, an agreeable smile, small 
features, and an oval face, entirely sad in 
repose. 

There was about her something of re- 
finement which was rare in one of her 
class and grade, and her movements 
were, like those of many of her race, 
marked with a certain undulating, supple 
grace that enchained the eye. 

She wore the bright-colored head-ker- 
chief and large gold ear-rings common to 
the mulatto of the south, and though 
well chosen as to color and effect, her 
garb was homely as became her condi- 
tion, The only mark of luxury I ob- 
served about her was in the constant use 
of a fine and speckless linen cambric 
handkerchief, sometimes slightly lace- 
trimmed, which she handled as ladies 
alone usually manage these articles— 
mere necessities to the well-bred and 
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luxuries to the vulgar. It was plain to 
see that Rena had been early accustomed 
to the accessories of refinement. On her 
bosom reposed a crucifix of gold, the 
symbol of her faith, into which, despite 
her nearly white complexion, a little of 
the Fetish spirit entered. Her mother, 
she had informed me, was of Obj origin, 
or rather ancestry, and the strain of 
blood was still evidenced in this remote 
descendant of magicians. f 





WE MAY NOT TELL. 


E may not tell what hidden power 
Lies in the present living hour ; 

Nor how the words therein we speak 
May keep the strong and soothe the weak ; 
Nor how our deeds have might to thrall, 
Or bless, the mightiest of us all; 
How smiles of love, or flashing scorn, 
Bring daylight gleams, or evening, on; 
How smallest look of ours may lift, 
Or send a soul out sea-adrift ; 
May cause affliction’s tides to swell, 
Or lands of peace wherein #) dwell— 
We may not tell—we may not tell. 


We may not tell what one true heart, 
Of life, of beauty, may impart 

To freedom’s cause, when, to its foes, 
The ranks of holy patriots close ; 
When voice and arm, as one, combine, 
To fix the right’s embattled line— 

To ewear allegiance to the land 

Of mountains high and valleys grand— 
To swear that by her dower of right, 
Her stars shall never set in night; 
Though heroes die and dirges swell, 
How bright their names in Ages dwell, 
We may not tell—we may not tell. 


We may not tell what lowly cot 

One life hath made a hallowed spot; 
What virtue from some poor “ unknown” 
Hath lifted meekness to a throne; 
What prayer of weakest soul hath done 
To help a true life’s victory on ; 

Whose faith hath served us in the hour 
When all our own had lost its power; 
When, far above, the blackened skies 
Were like a midnight to our eyes! 

Oh, let this thought within us dwell, 
And bind life’s Ages in its spell : 

We may not tell—we may not tell! 





CRITICISM AND THE DRAMA. 


HERE are three things which every 

one believes himself perfectly compe- 
tent to judge: 4 ¢., music, painting, and 
acting. People do not tamper with 
exact sciences. Nobody talks about 
problems unless able to solve them; 
mechanics are left entirely to mechanical 
minds. Carpenters are sole masters of 
their peculiar field. Even shoemakers 
and tailors are supposed to know their 
own business better than those who 
have never served an apprenticeship to 
it. Not so with these Arts which seem 
to be every noodle’s fair game, 4nd are 
treated as though they had been invent- 
ed for the sole purpose of furnishing 
small-talk to superficial society. Are the 
arts called fine in derision? How often 
have we heard persons preface their re- 
marks with the assertion that they knew 
nothing of things artistic, and then pro- 
ceed to administer praise or blame with 
the force of a sledge-hammer! Generally, 
however, no such want of knowledge is 
admitted, yet equal ignorance . brow- 
beats artists and art-students with an im- 
pertinence that, sickening the soul, is 
seldom resented because of its chronic 
nature. When the minority challenge 
the majority, the former get the worst of 
it. Bad taste is to be pitied rather than 
blamed. Surely the uneducated may 
enjoy whatever pleases them; but they 
have not the right to insist that their 
enthusiasms are in themselves noble and 
great and to be received by all as the 
best. It is actually as much as your life 
is worth—in society—to deny the ex- 
aggerated merits of public or private 
celebrities, be they animate or inanimate. 
You immediately enjoy the reputation of 
Voltaire’s Pococurante. Opinions, the re- 
sult of deep thought and earnest study, 
are stigmatized as envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. Your just criticism is 
attributed to personal pique, and ever 
after the thing criticized, should it 
be animate, regards you as a mortal 
enemy. A righteous dissection of the 
artist becomes what is popularly con- 
sidered a “scurrilous attack” on the 
man, so sensitive is the American cuticle 
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and so little are the principles of criti- 
cism understood, You are supposed 
to be a wild beast that goes about seeking 
whom you may devour, falling alike 
upon all and delighting in universal 
slaughter; as if a human being, even 
though a critic, enjoyed the censure of 
his kind, and took particular pleasure in 
being lacerated as a target for their 
stones! Nothing but profound convic- 
tion will impel a person of any sensi- 
bility to oppose the dpse dizits of the mul- 
titude. Praise is essential to all—the 
more sensitive the organization the more 
necessary it becomes. Standing alone is 
a fearful martyrdom, and, doubtless this 
is one reason why so few allow them- 
selves to think. They dare not, in view 
of the consequences. 

Truth in art being of noconsideration, 
the only requisition made upon those 
who discuss the subject in print is that 
they should know how to write English, 
or what passes current for it. Any 
“likely young man, on a newspaper,” is 
considered quite competent to undertake 
any species of criticism. Equally at 
home in music, the drama, painting and 
sculpture, he oscillates from one to the 
other with surprising facility and gives 
proof of as much acumen in all as might 
be expected. What person of intelligence 
ever reads a newspaper criticism with 
any assurance of its correctness? Yet, 
with all their incredulity, the mass of 
people do believe what theyread. Like 
a flock of sheep they follow the critic, 
who is to them as a bell-wether, and 
bow down before the god of his making. 
What “likely young man” of amiable 
disposition will not naturally praise those 
who are personally civil to him, and be 
excited to the utmost enthusiasm by 

»youth and beauty? We say nothing of 
tangible evidences of regard and the 
ecstacies produced by champagne sup- 
pers, which are not unfrequently power- 
ful agents in rounding the angles of fact. 
In France it is such men as Theophile 
Gautier, Thiers, Fétis and Scudo, that, 
educated in art, are its philosophical 
teachers. In England, Chorley, Ruskin, 
Hammerton, hold the pen, and their 
criticisms are of such vital import as to 








become a part of the nation’s literature. 
Does not the thought of giving perpe- 
tuity to any of our art criticisms extort a 
smile? 

The art of “ How not to do it” seems 
to have culminated in dramatic criticism. 
Badly as music and painting are treated, 
the stage receives the lion’s share of 
abuse. In fact, taking Macready, the 
elder Booth, Rachel, Ristori and Salvini 
as standards, we are inclined to say that 
in America there is no such thing as 
tragic acting, or any appreciation of 
what it really means. Judging from 
newspaper paragraphs, and from what 
attracts the public, we are forced to con- 
sider this present time the reign of arms 
and legs with an occasional fine head 
of hair, and, now and then, a pretty 
face! We go to the theater under the 
delusion of seeing acting and are treated 
instead toa fine figure. It is most en- 
viable to be a handsome man or wo- 
man, particularly if an artist, yet we 
would throw physique to the dogs rather 
than allow it to supplant genius, which, 
in spite of homely features, is always 
fascinating. But evidently this notion 
is exceedingly old-fashioned. Genius 
has nerves—loves art, which is its form 
of truth ; and does not understand what 
the method of advertising exemplified 
in “S. JT. 1860. X.” has to do with 
Shakespeare. This only shows how 
idiotic genius is, and how it never can 
“get on.” Disgusted with the present 
condition of the stage, occasioned by 
the peculiar market called for by the 
public, it will bury itself in private life 
rather than bow to the powers that be. 
There is always a supply for every de- 
mand. We needed an honest man for 
President and Abraham Lincoln was 
given to us. Our soldiers appealed long 
and earnestly for a leader, and Grant 
was the answer to their prayer. When 
the country grows up to the require- 
ments of positive dramatic genius, actors 
will be forthcoming. Until then, the 
arms and legs will have it all their own 
way. 

The good time coming not having yet 
arrived, and aspirants to histrionic honors 
meanwhile being many, we offer a little 
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gratuitous advice which, if followed, 
will lead to highly remunerative results, 
ADVICE GRATIS. 

If desirous of going on the stage you 
will first consult your looking-glass. 
You will think a great deal of the out- 
side of your head and very little of the 
inside. If, after critical inspection, you 
discover yourself to be the fortunate pos- 
sessor of one or more fine physical 
points, the first round of the ladder, 
“ success,” has been reached. You will 
then seek to acquire a certain grace pe- 
culiar to plastic art, training with par- 
ticular reference to what must be your 
stock in trade. This accomplished, the 
next step must be the acquisition of a 
most extensive and expensive “ ward- 
robe ”"—the better your clothes the bet- 
ter your chances with managers—who 
know the public weakness well, and 
naturally pander to it. It is not at all 
necessary to make any intellectual effort 
in the way of historical research that 
your costumes be in character; any 
such effort will be entirely thrown away. 
Besides, just as likely as not, a character- 
dress would not be becoming—it might 
conceal your cheval de dataille, and this 
would never answer. 

So far, so good. You will “get up” 
in the leading characters of the great 
dramatists—for the road to the stage is 
a royalone. As comparisons, however, 
are odious, and as you intend to be—in 
the bills—“ the greatest living tragedian,” 
you will strive to obtain an original play, 
by which we mean of course a transla- 
tion—from the French, if possible. So 
sure as you seek you will find. Your 
translator will study your points and 
adapt his piece to your specialities. All 
dramatis personae, with one exception, 
must be reduced to nonentities, that they 
may be put in the hands of inferior ac- 
tors, thereby leaving the entire field to 
yourself. Let the plot be of exceeding 
interest, appealing irresistibly to people’s 
feelings, so that the tears shed over an 
affecting “ situation,’ may be attributed 
to the fervor of your acting. With such 
a@ manuscript in your pocket, half the 
battle is fought. 

Then look about for an agent. Let 





him be as good a match for Barnum as pos- 
sible. With a sufficiently attractive bait 
your angling will be successful. Having 
bought your fidus aciates, leave all the 
rest to him. He will advertise you—he 
will write all your criticisms. Since 
the days of Siddons and the elder Kean, 
the Drama will have had no such repre- 
sentative. All that there is of beauty, 
youth, fascination and talent will be 
your birthright. The press will be sub- 
sidized; your agent may occasionally be 
told unpleasant truths by honest critics, 
but these contretemps will be of rare oc- 
currence. Cosy little suppers, etc., will 
establish the irresistibility of your genius. 

At this stage in your career you are 
sure of an audience, but in order to 
bring matters to a climax, get up a tes- 
timonial benefit, be presented with a set 
of jewelry—diamonds are the best in- 
vestments—and sail for Europe the next 
day. There is nothing that produces 
such a profound impression on the 
American public as crossing the At- 
lantic. Cowper once said: 

‘* How much the fool that’s been to Rome 

Exceeds the fool that’s stayed at home ;” 

but Cowper did not know what he was 
writing about, and, moreover, addressed 
himself to our grandfathers who had no 
disposition to travel, and, therefore, felt 
flattered at this back-handed compli- 
ment. You arrive in England and are 
heralded by your agent. Ten chances 
to one you “ draw,” after proper man- 
agement. This fact is circulated all 
over the States, and people fancy you 
must be good if England approves, for 
America is a great flunkey in art, and 
is ready to applaud European reputa- 
tion. Our public are not generally 
aware that the English are no better 
judges of acting than ourselves, for the 
reason that the best educated men and 
women do not frequent the theaters, 
Its support is derived from classes not 
as high in the scale of intelligence as 
ourselves. But Americans do not know 
this, and you, of course, will not be 
foolish enough to tell them. Remain 
away as long as you can, take a run 
over the continent, seeing that each 
movement is duly reported by your 
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agent, and then return home “ crowned 
with foreign laurels.” So excellent a 
speculation is a trip abroad that it pays 
fine dividends even without a public 
appearance in England. 

Now you are a first-class lion, and 
can make your own terms with man- 
agers. Critics will discover that your 
genius has been mellowed by foreign 
travel. In order to prove yourself 
entitled to this criticism, you will 
endeavor to be more intense, If you 
have a good-sized eye this is easily 
accomplished. Keep your eyes rolling 
in a fine frenzy, or stare fixedly at some 
given point. The vacant stare is per- 
haps the more effective, being more 
novel. This, with increased rapidity of 
utterance, will denote the wonderful de- 
velopment of your great natural endow- 
ments. 

Having attained this lofty pedestal, 
you are a favored child of fortune. 
Fame and money are yours, and as 
success is the measure of greatness, 
Little Pedlington will call upon you 
and leave its best card Can ambition 
farther go? 

We leave you rolling along in your 
carriage, and though this advice has 
been given gratis, do not at least forget 
to be grateful in thought to the un- 
known who has shown you the royal 
road to the stage. 





THE REBEL PICKET-POST AT 
OLD McKNIGHT’S. 


MONG the men of my regiment, 
was one who made himself illus- 
trious, but of whom you probably 
never heard, namely Private Chauncey 
Loraine. 

You would notice his thin, wiry form 
at once, in a crowd, and his eye too, 
would attract your attention, although 
there was a disagreeable lack of frank- 
ness in it, as it flashed on you from un- 
der the bushy brow—lighting up a 
sharp visage, framed in a mass of grisly 
hair. His voice was smooth and soft— 
a little inclined to be oily—and his odd 
originality of thought and expression, 





amused one, while the language he used, 
from its entire lack of culture, at once 
impressed one with the total unfitness of 
the man to the name he bore—-Chauncey 
Loraine. 

There is a certain harmony between 
the names and characters of men, the 
violation of which is at once noticed. 
Certain classes of patronymics, convey 
with their enunciation impressions to 
all hearers of the characters of their 
owners—impressions arising from mere 
association generally—but still well de- 
fined, and lasting. 

Now, you would expect a name high- 
sounding like “Chauncey Loraine,” to 
belong to a man who could at least 
write it as an intelligible representative 
of himself on paper. He could not. 
Either he had no legal right to the 
name, or his parents were guilty of 
shameful neglect in failing to prepare 
him to sustain the dignity of the family 
upon paper. The discord of elements 
in his signature, the unfitness of the 
ragged cross of the “his X mark” to the 
imposing combinatijon—*“ Chauncey Lo- 
raine,” reflected strongly upon the good- 
sense of his ancestry. 

All this paragraph of digression about 
the name having been for the purpose 
of indicating to you a reason why, be- 
sides giving the name of this gentleman, 
it was needful to also say, “he made 
himself illustrious,” as if it were any 
strange thing, that a Loraine should be 
so; and this reason having been satis- 
factorily indicated, we will now return 
to our Chauncey, in regard to whose 
personal appearance nothing further 
need be said, unless that the lines on his 
face would indicate that he had been 
knocked about the world to some extent. 
Indeed he had. The canal-boatmen of 
North Ohio had knocked him about 
from his first breath until he learned to 
knock for himself, when he went among 
Arkansas bowie-knives and lumber-men 
upon White river, where he learned 
much shrewd discrimination in regard 
to men’s characters and men’s mo- 
tives—where he learned to swear, and to 
use a rifle, which completed his educa- 
tion. 
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Doubtless he was astounded on recover- 
ing from a three day’s drunk at Cincin- 
nati, to find that he was no longer a 
private citizen, but had been transmogri- 
fied into a private soldier—to find that 
the men around him, whom he had 
previously regarded as a set of jolly 
fellows on a spree with himself, were 
simply the guards who benevolently 
kept him from getting any more bad 
whisky—and to find moreover, that he 
had in some mysterious manner been 
wafted from Cincinnati to a great can- 
vas city on the banks of a broad, yellow 
river, at Pittsburg Landing. But on 
meditation, after he found that he had 
actually volunteered, enlisted, and been 
mustered into a marching regiment, in 
the depot at Cincinnati, he concluded 
to make a good thing out of a somewhat 
bad job—and at once became a soldier, 
in reality,as well asin neme. His level 
among his comrades was settled the very 
first evening, when the entire company 
gradually gathered around his fire, to 
hear him talk. 

Soon his captain found that for duty 
requiring tact and fidelity, Loraine was 
the man. However, he, too, could ap- 
preciate his funny stories and his long 
yearns of adventures with bears, both brute 
and human, out in Arkansas. There- 
fore, Loraine began to find the “ Cap’n’s” 
fire a good place to call, in his evening 
walk; and as he found himself obtaining 
credit as a good soldier, his confidence 
increased, and he comported himself 
with more dignity among his comrades, 
and more freedom among his superiors 
in rank. 

It came to pass that Colonel F- 
of ours found the man constantly be- 
sieging him at this time, with requests 
persistently made, and as persistently 
refused, for a good gun. Had it been 
any other man in the world than Loraine, 
Colonel F. would have sent him under 
guard to his bunk, after the first refusal. 
There was so much originality in his 
speeches—such an absolute innocence of 
any thing like awe, in the presence of 
his regimental commander—that the 
colonel, amused, rather tolerated his 
constantly-repeated request. 











Loraine would walk up to him, for the 
twentieth time, holding out his shattered 
flint-lock musket at arm’s-length, in or- 
der to eye it with advantage. Then, 
with a comical expression of countenance 
he would burst out: “ Why, kurnel, you 
can’t kill nobody with one of them 
things. It’s a question in my mind 
which gits the wust of it—the one that 
is before that gun, or the one that’s be- 
hind it, when it’s fired off. This great 
United States Government hadn’t oughter 
win no battles at all if they can’t give 
guns to their soldiers. Gad, I'd jist as 
lief try to kill rebeis with an old elder 
pop gun, and I'll make me one, too, ef 
I don’t git a better gun ’fore next bat- 
tle.” 

The colonel’s uniform reply would be 
that in due time, doubtless, better arms 
would be furnished ; but for the present, 
he must make the best of the gun which 
he had. 

Thereat Loraine would retire, only to 
urge his claim next day in new terms of 
argument, such as this : 

“ You can’t take an old worn-out mus- 
ket—flint-lock at that—and plug up the 
touch-hole, an’ scratch a couple of those 
grooves in it and call it a rifle. Pveseen 
muskets over in Arkansas that ’mounted 
to something, and I want something 
that will kill rebels when J fight.” 

Just before going into action on the 
morning of April 7th, 1862, at Pittsburg 
Landing, Colonel F- sent for the 
persevering Loraine and told him that if 
he could capture a good rifle from the 
enemy he might have it. 

You all know how that battle ended, 
in spite of its disastrous beginning; and 
after it was over in came Loraine, witha 
first-class Enfield rifle, which he ex- 
hibited to Colonel F with the tri- 
umphant remark : 

“ Thar’, kurnel, that’s some gun; 
thar’ ain’t no plugs about that to fly out 
first fire,’ and then, on the principle 
that one good turn deserves another, 
continued, “ Kurnel, thar’s Bill Good- 
heart, he’s my pardner, and thar’s the 
orderly, he’s a good soldier, and they ain’t 
got guns that’s good for shucks. What 
I want is for you to let me and them 
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two fellers go outside the pickets and get 
them good Enfields like mine. Ther’s 
plenty of ’em out there. I know, ’cause 
I’ve been out.” 

The colonel gave an easy consent, 
and it was not two hours before Loraine 
was at Colonel F "3 tent again, with 
a pale, anxious-looking rebel prisoner, 
and six Enfield rifles, all as good as new, 
having just run the blockade. He had 
quite a story for the camp-fire that night, 
and won golden opinions from his com- 
rades. How he managed to elude the 
vigiiance of our pickets he never related ; 
but this, as well as his enterprise and 
perseverance, attracted the colonel’s at- 
tention and he soon had Loraine in use 
as a scout on private account. 

In this line of duty Loraine did 
splendidly. His camp-fire stories chang- 
ed their subject from “ b’ar”-hunts to ad- 
ventures among the “ secesh,” and his 
comrades begun to look up to him with 
awe and reverence. Certainly some of 
his stories, as related in camp, varied 
considerably from the version which the 
colonel received; but this could not be 
helped, for every time that he was gone 
for twenty-four hours, his “ brethren in 
arms” would tease him to know what 
he had seen and done. Of course, if 
Loraine’s news was such that it ought 
not to be known among the men, he was 
obliged to manufacture from his reserve 
stock of fertile imaginings, sufficient to 
satisfy all his hearers, As he was a 
skilled improvisatore, no one of his au- 
dience ever doubted the correctness of 
his descriptions. Indeed it would have 
been considered arrant treason to the re- 
giment if any of its members ventured to 
insinuate that Chauncey Loraine was not 
quite so veracious as he might be, or 
that he was not so trustworthy as was re- 
puted, although he often described scenes 
to which he was sole witness, and so 
wonderful that any other man would 
have been asked, “ Have you got the pa- 
pers to show for that ?” 

As Loraine had attained this reputa- 
tion in April, and his fame was steadily 
on the increase with every new expedi- 
tion, you can imagine the hight of 
popularity which had been attained by 











him, when he came across the rebel 
picket post at old McKnight’s the fol- 
lowing August. 

At Bolivar, Tennessee, the thirty-first 
day of August, 1862, was a bright sunny 
Sabbath. The first peep of dawn might 
have seen us lying on the grass beside 
the road, snatching little dog-naps be- 
tween snores, while our guns, stacked at 
our feet, formed a long picket-fence along 
the Memphis road, and joined other 
picket-fences of other regiments’ guns, 
the individuality of each fence being 
retained by the pretty festoons of red 
and white silk, with a little blue visi- 
ble, which marked its center and its 
flag. 

We were all pretty tired that charm- 
ing Sunday morning, for our little regi- 
ment had played a game of bluff with 
seven thousand of Jackson’s cavalry, for 
six hours of the day before, in which the 
aforesaid rebel cavalry had gobbled up— 
swallowed whole—bayonets, boots and 
ali, two entire companies of the regiment, 
and after this we had to sit up half the 
night in expectation of further attempts 
at deglutition of similarly indigestible 
materials on the part of Jackson’s cavalry. 
And now, as this charming Sabbath 
morning came to Bolivar in its west- 
ward way, we were allowed, at last, to 
go to camp with the simple order to be 
ready for any emergency. 

The regular morning train from Co- 
lumbus did not come in that morning ; 
the rebels had cut the railroad. The 
regular morning butter-woman from 
Whitesville on her mule, did not come 
in that morning—the rebels held that 
road; and so from each road, east, west, 
north, south, came the same report, the 
rebels were upon all. It began to look 
serious for the meagre force of two 
thousand that were lying, without de- 
fensive works of any kind, at Bolivar. At 
the usual hour for business, ten o’clock, 
came an address from our general, 
R——, to the troops, in which he an- 
nounced the usual commonplace, about 
fighting to the death—never surrender 
—holding the position at all hazards, 
etc., etc. Beyond this, nothing occurred 
to disturb our equanimity until noon, 
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Noon found us lounging around under 
the trees, taking it comfortably, and 
blowing great blue wreaths from pipes 
dingy looking from service, thanking our 
stars the while, that the path of duty, 
that day, led through shady camps and 
not out in the sun. 

Among our smoke-wreaths, Loraine 
suddenly appsared — hatless, coatless, 
and breathless —on foot, moreover, 
whereas he was wont to ride a mule of 
fiery mettle Between dabs of a huge 
handkerchief, upon a very’ red and 
swarthy face, he broke out : 

“ Well, cap’n, I'll be switched if they 
didn’t come pretty nigh gettin’ me that 
time—dogged if they didn’t, dod rot’em.” 

“ Why, Chaunce, " ‘what’s the matter ? 
Where you been ?” 

“Why, you see, I was out on the 
Summerville road, and found their pick- 
ets about six m*les out, right thar’ by 
preacher McNeal’s house. Thar’ was a 
dozen cavalry thar’, and I came in an’ 
told the gin’ral—he wanted to know— 
and then I thought I'd go down the 
Middleburgh road a ways, toward whar’ 
we had the fight yesterday. Our cavalry 
said they hadn’t seen nothin’ down thar’, 
but they was afraid to go more’n a rod out- 
side of the infantry pickets any how, so that 
didn’t make any difference. Well, when 
I got down to where the railroad crosses, 
just this side of old McKnight’s, I thought 
I'd better slip round back of his house 
and see if thar’ was anybody thar. I 
didn’t see nobody and pretty soon old 
McKnighi, darn his old hide, came out 
to git some water. He’s one of your 
Union men, he is—wait a minute and 
you'll see. ‘Srode up into the back yard 
and asked hirth if ther’d been any gray- 
backs about. The old cuss said no, and 
then went back into the house. After 
Td got a drink at the well, I rode round 
the house and jist as I turned the corner 
into the road. up pops two fellers waiting 
for me with their guns cocked, an’ they 
drawed a bead on my head and hollered, 
‘Halt, you d—d Yankee,’ and I jist 
didn’t stop for nothin’, but made my old 
mule about face and put for it and they 
afier me. They didn’t shoot, but kept a 
hollerin’ at me to halt. My hat went 








first thing, and then I got into the bush, 
and had to leave my mule and run, 
That thar’ mule was jist the best travel- 
in’ beast out, and Id rather give fifty 
dollars than to ha’ lost her. Then my 
coat kept a catchin’ in the bush, an’ I 
hid that under the first fence I came to, 
Ill be dogged if I don’t pay ‘em tho’— 
that thar’ mule was the best riding mule 
in all Christendom, and old McKnight, 
he’d ought ter be strung up so quick it 
would make his head swim.” 

Loraine strode off toward the colonel’s 
tent to relate his troubles and demand 
redress, while we commented lazily upon 
the perfidy of old McKnight, and dis- 
cussed the propriety of having him 
tried by court-martial, and hung. But 
my share in the confab was cut short by 
an order from Colonel F——, to take 
ten men from my company, and go with 
Loraine to arrest two rebels on picket 
duty at McKnight’s house. 

A merry peal of laughter at some of 
Wad’s jokes died suddenly on my lips, 
as my eyes opened a little wider to fully 
comprehend the purport of the order. 
It was by no means agreeable to be 
honored with a commission to go out in 
the teeth of the enemy who threatened 
us, and where I might meet with thou- 
sands coming down at my poor little 
band of ten. Libby prison was by no 
means an unlikely terminus for me. My 
sensations were no whit improved by 
the laugh that arose from the other offi- 
cers at my expense, “Ha! ha! ha! 
Con has been promoted to commund an 
expedition!” I selected my ten men, 
with some sort of a dissimulating smile; 
and was cheered on as I marched my 
party out of camp, by such sympa- 
thetic remarks as, “ Write to us, Con, 
when you get to Libby,” “Give my 
compliments to Kaga,” (an officer cap- 
tured the day before,) “I may have 
your valise, mayn’t I, if you don’t come 
back ?” etc. 

On reaching the picket-line, I halted 
the men and had them load their pieces, 
then told them that they were going on 
a dangerous errand and all I wanted was 
that they should obey promptly and im- 
plicitly my orders, and above all that 
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they should not fire a shot, under any 
circumstances, without my order. 

The distance from Bolivar to Mc- 
Knight’s plantation is about three miles. 
After passing a third of the distance the 
chances were strong that T should meet 
rebel cavalry in force, reconnoitering. 
To be seen by them would be followed 
by instant capture, whereas, by keeping 
out of sight, I knew the country well 
enough to escape even if all the roads 
were full of rebels. So I left the main 
road and followed the railroad, which 
runs through patches of woodland, and 
has openings enough to enable one to 
see what is passing on the main road 
occasionally. 

Before venturing into view to cross 
any of those openings, I can assure you 
the horizon was closely scanned for any 
signs of hostile coiors. Rebels were in 
the country, not far off, and the dingy 
gray is so easily overlooked, even when 
in great patches, that my heart some- 
times went pit-a-pat as a longer sweep of 
open country made my little band seem 
a most fearfully prominent object of the 
landscape. Fortunately the roads were 
such that the dust would betray any con- 
siderable movement, so, as long as no 
dust was visible, we were comparatively 
easy about our road. 

The best method of disposing of bad 
medicine is to swallow it quickly. On 
the same principle we marched fast. 
Within half « mile of our jail, one of 
the men called my attention to a few 
puffs of dust, whirling away among the 
tree-tops, some little distance in front. 
“ They’re coming boys, lie down !” was 
my reply, and the obedient ten fell flat. 
A fortunate cluster of bushes close by 
suggested shade, and we moved to their 
shelter. I again cautioned the men not 
to fire a shot, and directed my attention 
to the dust, which was nearer and 
larger than at first. Soon they came in 
sight enveloped in dust, which made it 
difficult to see any thing but the moving 
mass, but a gust of breeze puffed away 
the screen for our edification, and I 
counted one, two, three, four, six, eight, 
ten, twelve—oxen and cows, with one 
little negro boy driving them home! 





“ Come, boys, we'll go on,” and thus 
ended our first act. 

The second was this. Just before 
you come to McKnight’s house, the rail- 
road crosses the pike, and passes behind 
the old gentleman’s kitchen garden. A 
patch of woods touches the road at the 
crossing, and then you reach a peach 
orchard opposite to the house, with the 
barns and stock-houses beyond that. I 
halted in the edge of the woods, and 
told the men to rest a moment. They 
instantly obeyed, dropping on the thick 
cushion of dead leaves, resting their 
heads on their hands, or leaning against 
some old tree, whose rotten and crumb- 
ling trunk formed a soft cushion for the 
head. While th'” wiped the sweat 
from their faces, i' went to the fence 
opposite the house, hidden from view 
by a group of wild plum bushes. A 
look at the premises showed me that 
the pickets had left, or were in the 
house. Five men I sent with Loraine 
down the railroad to surprise the estab- 
lishment from the rear, while I waited 
their movement to make a dash from 
the front, where the plum bushes made 
a good shelter for me to “mass my 
forces.” Lest some stray party of the 
enemy should come up the road while 
all were looking the other way, I sent 
Sam Goodheart to watch that exposed 
flank from a concealed post at the 
barn. 

The signal was given, the grand at- 
tack was made—my plan worked toa 
charm, and we were completely success- 
ful in capturing the house, with all its 
contents, found to consist of old Mc- 
Knight and old McKnight’s venerable 
consort, together with their personal 
property. But these were not the two 
rebels composing the picket post which 
had ignominiously chased Chauncey 
Loraine from the neighborhood a few 
hours before. The McKnights, scared 
out of their small senses by the sudden- 
ness of the onslaught, could not be 
brought to understand, at first, what we 
wanted, but finally managed to imbibe 
the meaning of our inquiries, and pro- 
tested loudly, that “ thar hadn't been no 
Southern men hyar to-day.” 
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“ Ah!” said Loraine, “ that’s the way 
you lie to me is it? where’s them two 
fellers you set on to me this mornin’— 
eh? answer me!” 

“T swear it’s truth, as I hope to be 
saved, I haven’t seen no secesh to-day. 
I see one of you uns all hyar, nigh 
about three hours ago. I reckon he 
looked mighty like that man.” 

To this the old dame chimed in, and, 
after searching the house, I ordered a 
retrograde march. Loraine didn’t want 
to lose his mule, and I finally yielded 
to his request to help him find her, as 
we would be in no particular danger of 
being discovered by any passers, and so 
could feel tolerably secure from interrup- 
tions in the shape of unpleasantly large 
bodies of the enemy. At best, it is by 
no means agreeable to be dallying in 
the neighborhood of an enemy, espe- 
cially when you are on foot, and your 
foemen are furnished with good horses. 
Therefore I was very willing to give up 
the search for the truant mule, when 
the sun began to pack up his surplus 
light, preparatory to changing his base 
of operations—or, to speak in English, 
when it began to grow dusk. 

Returning to the main road, as we 
approached its boundary fence, Loraine 
suddenly spied. the two men, the same, 
probably, who had attempted his cap- 
ture in the morning. I was rejoiced at 
this opportunity of carrying out my 
orders, and of returning triumphant to 
camp after all. The men didn’t see us, 
and as they were coming directly 
toward us, I concluded to let them do 
all the work of consummating the cap- 
ture themselves. What was the use of 
running after them when we could just 
as well rest, and let them come to us? 
At a word, my ten were hidden in the 
bushes, and the two rebels came on un- 
suspecting harm. Perhaps they were 
stragglers from some reconnoitering 
party at present between us and our 
camp. This would be disagreeable for 
us on the return, but we had best know 
the facts in the case, obtainable only by 
capturing these two fellows, who were 
sauntering leisurely along, talking and 
laughing as if no “ Yank” had ever set 





foot in Dixie. Their guns rested at an 
easy angle on their shoulders, and their 
eyes never left the circle of natural 
vision, resting on the ground ten paces 
in advance, not thinking any watchful- 
ness needful, probably. 

“ Halt there !” and as my men sprung 
out all around them, the two men did 
halt. 

Reader, some time, just as the train 
was leaving the station, at which the 
man who sat next you got out, did you 
ever see a package in the rack over your 
head, which he left, and did you throw 
it out, shouting to call his attention, then 
straining your eyes, as the distance in- 
creased, to catch the look of gratitude 
you imagined on his face, only being re- 
called to youself by finding such a grip 
on your shoulder as to bring your head 
within the window, that you might hear 
the pleasant inquiry of the man behind 
your back: “ What in did you 
throw my bundle out of that window 
for ?” 

Perhaps you have gratified an old 
spite, by emptying a basin of water on 
the gray cat below your window, and 
then on looking out to estimate the 
amount of revenge which has been sat- 
isfied, you have encountered the aston- 
ished, dripping visage of your venerable 
uncle, who, you know full well, will 
take away from his will. your prospect- 
ive basinful of gold, for that basinful of 
water. ‘ 

Perhaps, on a Mississippi river steam- 
boat at night, you have jumped up from 
the card-table, for an instant — have 
rushed into your state-room to get your 
cigar-case from the overcoat which you 
threw into your berth on choosing it. 
Instead of which, your cigar-seeking 
hands stir up the most fearful screams 
from the berth, and reveal to your in- 
tellect the fact that Miss Dorothy Snip- 
kins, et. 89, occupies the state-room, 
which isn’t yours, but 7s next door to 
it. 

Even though you have done all these 
things, you can not appreciate the depth 
of mortification felt by General Alhead, 
who sends a pompous summons for the 
surrender of a fort in his front, and then 
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ascertains that the troops in the fort are 
another part of his own army, or the mor- 
tification of a lieutenant and ten men 
who sprung out, every gun cocked, 
demanding the surrender of two unfortu- 
nates, who prove, now that they are 
near enough, to belong to the same regi- 
ment with the gallant ten. 

The two “rebels,” were Dan Harris 
and Sam Johnson, of our regiment, who 
were out ona scouting expedition of 
their own. 

“ Halloo, Chauncey! what you doin’ 
here ?” 

“ Halloo, Dan!” said Chauncey, “ cuss- 
ed if I didn’t think you was a rebel !” 

“ Well, what you all up to, way out 
here in the woods ?” asked Dan, adding, 
as he recognized me in the dusk. “ Good 
evening, lieutenant.” 

“ Came out to hunt rebels and mules,” 
said Loraine. 

“Say, Loraine, what made you run so 
fast this morning, down there by old 
McKnight’s?” asked Dan. 

“Run—lI guess you'd ha’ run, if the 
rebs had got after you, like they did 
after me.” 

“Ha! ha! ha—a-a! Rebels got 
after you,eh? That’s a good joke. 
Why Sam and me saw you comin’ 
’round the house and then you turned 
and run, like as if the old Nick was 
after you. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Dan Harris, do you mean ‘to say 
that that was you, as p’inted a gun at 
me this morning ?” almost shrieked Lo- 
raine, getting very red in the face. 

“ Why, yes, and we hollered at you 
and you wouldn’t stop. You thought 
we was rebels, did you ?-—well you must 
have been scairt, ha! ha! ha! ha!” 





BARBER-SURGEONS. 


No consideration should render man 
more thankful to his Creator, and justly 
proud of the progress of human intellect, 
than the perfection to which the art of 
surgery has been carried. In its present 
improved condition, we are struck with 
horror at the perusal of the ancient 
practice, and marvel that its barbarity 


diminish the sum of misery it inflicted 
on its victims. Ignorance, and its off- 
spring Superstition, seemed to sanctify 
this darkness. Improvement was con- 
sidered as impious and unnecessary ; 
and to deny the powers of the chirur- 
gical art, heresy against the holy men 
who alone were permitted to exercise 
it. 

This supposed divine attribute of the 
priesthood can be traced to remote 
ages: isculapius was the son of Apol- 
lo, and princes and heroes did not 
consider the art of surgery beneath their 
dignity. Homer has illustrated the skill 
of Podalirius and Chiron; and Idome- 
neus bids Nestor to mount his chariot 
with Machaon, who alone was more 
precious than a thousand warriors; 
while we find Podalirius, wrecked and 
forlorn on the Carian coast, leading to 
the altar the daughter of the monarch 
whom he cured, and whose subjects 
raised a temple to his memory, and paid 
him divine honors. 

Tradition informs us, that in the in- 
fancy of the art all its branches were 
exercised indiscriminately by the medi- 
cal practitioners. It was not then sup- 
posed that the human body was subject 
to distinct affections, external and inter- 
nal; yet, as its study advanced, the 
ancients were led into an opposite ex- 
treme, and we find that in Egypt each 
disease became the province of a special 
attendant; regulated in his treatment 
by the sacred records handed down by 
their hierarchy. 

Herodotus informs us, that “ so wisely 
was medicine managed by the Egyp- 
tians, that no physician was allowed to 
practice any but his own peculiar 
branch.” Accouchements were exclu- 
sively the province of females. 

These practitioners were remunerated 
by the State; and they were severely 
punished, when, by any experimental 
trials, they deviated from the prescribed 
rules imposed upon them, and, in the 
event of any patient dying under a 
treatment differing from the established 
practice, the medical attendant was con- 
sidered guilty of a capital offense. 
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Diodorus, in the full conviction that few 
persons were capable of introducing any 
new treatment superior to that which 
had been sanctioned and approved by 
the old practitioners. 

Pliny complains that no such laws 
existed in Rome, where a physician was 
the only man who could commit mur- 
der with impunity; “Nulla preterea 
lex,” he says, “que puniat inscitium 
capitalem, nullum exemplum vindicte. 
Discunt periculis nostris, et experimenta 
per mortes agunt: medicoque tantum 
hominem occidisse impunitas summa 
est.” 

By one of these singular anomalies in 
public opinion, this supposed divine 
science was soon considered an ignoble 
profession. In Rome it was chiefly 
practiced by slaves, freemen, or foreign- 
ers. From the overthrow of the Roman 
empire till the revival of literature and 
the arts in Europe, medicine and sur- 
gery sought a refiige among the Ara- 
bians, whe studied both branches in 
common ; for, though exiled to the coast 
of Africa in point of scientific cultiva- 
tion, it was necessarily cultivated in 
other countries, and in the greater part 
of Europe became the exclusive right of 
ecclesiastics. In time, however, it was 
gradually wrested from their hands by 
daily necessities; and every one, even 
among the lowest classes, professed him- 
self a surgeon, and the cure of the hurt 
and the lame was intrusted to menials 
and women. 

As the church could no longer mono- 
polize the art of healing, it became ex- 
pedient to stigmatize it, although that 
very faculty had but lately been their 
boast; but it had fallen within the 
powers of vulgar and profane compre- 
hension, and therefore was useless to 
maintain sacerdotal pre-eminence. In 
1163, the Council of Tours, held by Pope 
Alexander IIL, maintained that the 
devil, to seduce the priesthood from the 
duties of the altar, involved them in 
mundane occupations, which, under the 
plea of humanity, exposed them to con- 
stant and perilous temptations. The 
edict not only prohibited the study both 
of medicine and law among all that had 





taken religious vows, but actually ex- 
communicated every ecclesiastic who 
infringed the decree. It appears, how- 
ever, that the temptations of the evil one 
were still attractive, as Pope Honorius 
IIL, in 1215, was obliged to fulminate a 
fresh anathema on transgressors, with 
an additional canon, ordaining that, as 
the church abhorred all cruel or san- 
guinary practices, not only no priest 
should be allowed the practice of sur- 
gery, but should refuse their benediction 
to all who professed it. 

The practice then fell into the hands 
of laymen, although priests, still regret- 
ting the advantages that it formerly had 
yielded them, were consulted in their 
convents or houses; and when patients 
could not visit them without exposing 
them to clerical censure, they asserted 
their ability to cure diseases by the mere 
inspection of the patient’s dejections ; 
and so much faith was reposed in this 
filthy practice, that Henry II. decreed 
that upon the complaints of the heirs of 
persons who died through the fault of 
their physicians, the latter should suffer 
capital punishment, as having been the 
cause of their patients’ death, unless 
they had scientifically examined what 
was submitted to their investigation by 
the deceased’s relatives or domestics, 
and then proceeded to prescribe for the 
malady. 

Unable to quit their cloisters, in sur- 
gical cases, which could not be so easily 
cured at a distance, sooner than lose the 
emoluments of the profession, they sent 
their servants, or rather the barbers of 
the community, who shaved, and bled, 
and drew teeth in their neighborhood 
ever since the clergy could no longer 
perform these operations, on the plea of 
the maxim “ Heclesia abhorret a san- 
guine;” bleeding and tooth-drawing 
being, I believe, the only cases where 
this maxim was noticed. From this 
circumstance arose the barber craft or 
barber-surgeons. 

These practitioners, from their various 
avocations, were necessarily dexterous ; 
for, in addition to the skill required for 
good shaving, tonsurating the crowns of 
clerical heads was a delicate operation ; 
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and it was about this period that Pope 
Alexander III. revised the canon issued 
by the synod of Carthage respecting the 
tonsure of the clergy. Surgery being 
thus degraded, the separation between 
its practice and that of medicine became 
unavoidable, and the two branches 
were formally made distinct by bulls of 
Boniface VI. and Clement V. 

St. Louis, who had witnessed the ser- 
vices of surgeons in the field of battle 
during the crusades, had formed a col- 
lege or confrérie of surgeons, in honor 
of St. Cosme and St. Damian, in 1268; 
and wounds and sores were dressed 
gratis in the churches dedicated to those 
saints on the first Monday of every 
month. To this body, of course, the 
barber-surgeons, or fraters of the priests, 
who had not received any regular edu- 
cation, did not belong. Hence arose 
the distinction, which even to the pre- 
sent day obtains in various parts of the 
continent, where surgeons are divided 
into two classes—those who had gone 
through a regular course of studies, and 
those who, without any academical 
education, were originally employed as 
the servants of the priests and barbers. 
So late as the year 1809, one of my as- 
sistants in the Portuguese army felt 
much hurt at my declining his offer to 
shave me; and in 1801, some British 
assistant-surgeons, who had entered the 
Swedish navy, were ordered to shave 
the ship’s company, and were dismissed 
the service in consequence of their re- 
fusal to comply with this command. 

But to return to our barbers. These 
ambitious shavers gradually attempted 
to glean in the footsteps of the regular 
chirurgeons, and even to encroach upon 
their domain, by performing more im- 
portant operations than phlebotomy and 
tooth-drawing ; the audacious intruders 
were therefore very properly brought 
up ex. officio by the attorney-general of 
Fyance, and forbidden to transgress 
the boundaries of their art, until they 
had been duly examined by master 
chirurgeons; although these said mas- 
ters were not better qualified than many 
of the barbers. Such was their igno- 
rance indeed, that Pitard, an able prac- 





titioner, who had successively been the 
surgeon of St. Louis, Philip the Brave, 
and Philip the Fair, obtained a privilege 
to examine and grant licenses to such 
of these masters who were fit to prac- 
tice, without which license all practition- 
ers were liable to be punished by the 
provost of Paris; and in 1872 barbers 
were only allowed to dress boils, bruises, 
and open wounds. 

Although this account chiefly refers 
to France and its capital, yet the same 
distinction and division between sur- 
geons and barbers prevailed in almost 
every other country; and privileges 
were maintained with as much virulence 
and absurdity as the present controver- 
sial bickerings between physicians and 
surgeons. 

In 1855 these master-surgeons consti- 
tuted a faculty, which pocketed one- 
half of the penalties imposed upon the 
unlucky wights who had not the honor 
of belonging to their body. They also 
enjoyed various immunities and exemp- 
tions; among others, that of not keep- 
ing guard and watch in the city of 
Paris. To increase their emoluments, 
they granted as many honorary dis- 
tinctions as they could in decency de- 
vise, and introduced the categories of 
bachelors, licentiates, masters, graduates, 
and non-graduates of surgery. The 
medical faculty now began to complain 
of the encroachments of the master-sur- 
geons on their internal domain of poor 
mortality with as much bitterness as the 
masters complajned of the impertinent 
invasion on the part of the barbers, of 
their external dominion. To court the 
powerful protection of the university 
against these interlopers, the surgeons 
consented to be considered as the schol- 
ars of the medical faculty, chiefly gov- 
erned by clerical physicians. 

In 1452 a fresh source of dissension 
arose amongst clerical physicians, lay 
physicians, master-surgeons, and barbers. 
Cardinal Etoutville abolished the law 
which bound the physicians of the uni- 
versity to celibacy, when, to use the his- 
torian’s words, “ many of the clerical 
physicians, thinking there was more 
comfort to be found in a wife without a 
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benefice than could be expected ina 
benefice without a wife, abandoned the 
priesthood, and were then permitted to 
visit their patients at their own houses.” 
Thus thrown into the uncontrolled prac- 
tice of medicine, these physicians became 
jealous of the influence of the surgeons, 
to whom they had been so much indebt- 
ed; and they had recourse to every art 
and maneuver that could be devised to 
oppress and degrade them. To aid this 
purpose they resorted to the barbers, 
whom they instructed in private, to en- 
able them to oppose the master-surgeons 
more effectually. The surgeons, indig- 
nant at this protection, had recourse to 
the medical faculty, supplicating them to 
have the barbers shorn of their rising 
dignity. Thus for mere motives of pe- 
cuniary interest, and to the evident detri- 
ment of society, did these intriguing 
practitioners struggle for power and con- 
sequent fees; and, according to the 
vacillation of their interests, the barbers 
became alternately the allies of the phy- 
sicians or the mercenary skirmishers of 
the surgeons. 

From this oppression of the art, for 
nearly three centuries surgery was con- 
sidered a degrading profession. Exclud- 
ed from the university, not only were 
surgeons deprived of all academic hon- 
ors and privileges, but subjected to those 
taxes and public burdens from which 
the members of the university, being of 
the clerical order, were exempted. This 
persecution not only strove to injure 
them in a worldly point of view, but 
the priests carried their vindictive feel- 
ings to such a point of malignity that 
when Charles LX. was about to confer 
the rights of apostolical benediction up- 
on the surgeons of the long robe, the 
medical faculty interposed on the plea 
of their not being qualified to receive 
this benediction, as they did not belong 
to any of the four faculties of the uni- 
versity ; and as the chancellor, or any 
other man, had not the power of con- 
ferring a blessing without the pope’s 
permission and special mandate, both 
surgeons and barbers ought to be irrevoca- 
bly damned. The apostolical benediction 
in those days was considered of great 
Vol. I1.—29. 





value, since it exempted all candidates 
from examination in anatomy, medicine, 
surgery, or any other qualification, when 
they applied for a degree. 

Ever since the healing art ceased to 
be a clerical privilege, and a state of 
rivalry prevailed between spiritual and 
corporeal doctors, the former have sought 
to represent their opponents as infidels 
and atheists—the unbelief of physicians 
became prevalent, and to this day medi- 
cal men are generally considered free- 
thinkers —an appellation which in a 
strictly correct acceptation might be 
considered more complimentary than 
opprobrious, since it designates a man 
who, extricating his intellectual faculties 
from the meshes of ignorance or preju- 
dice, takes the liberty of thinking for 
himself. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in. his “ Religio 
Medici,” alludes to this injurious opinion 
entertained of medical men, when he 
says, “ For my religion, though there be 
several circumstances that might per- 
suade the world I have none at all, as 
the general scandal of my profession, the 
natural course of my studies, the indif- 
ferency of my behaviour and discourse 
in matters of religion—yet in despite 
thereof, I dare, without usurpation, as- 
sume the honorable style of Christian.” 

Sir Kenelm Digby, in his observations 
on the work from which the above is 
extracted, entertains a similar opinion, 
and quotes Friar Bacon in support of it. 
The following are his words: “ Those 
students who busy themselves much with 
such notions as reside wholly in the fan- 
tasy, do hardly ever become idoneous for 
abstracted metaphysical speculations ; 
the one having bulky foundations of 
matter, or the accidents of it, to settle 
upon—at the least, with one foot; 
the other flying continually, even to a 
lessening pitch in the subtile air. And 
accordingly it hath been generally noted, 
that the excellent mathematicians, who 
converse altogether with lines, figures, 
and other differences of quantity, have 
seldom proved eminent in metaphysics 
or speculative divinity. Nor again, the 
profession of their sciences in other 
arts, much less can it be expected that 
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an excellent physician, whose fancy is 
always fraught with the material drugs 
. that he prescribeth his apothecary to 
compound his medicines of, and whose 
hands are inured to the cutting up, and 
eyes to the inspection of anatomized 
bodies, should easily and with success 
ply his thoughts at so towering a game, 
as a pure intellect, or separated and un- 
bodied soul.” 

That such ideas should be maintained 
in former days, when bigotry and preju- 
dice reigned paramount, we can not be 
surprised. 

If there does exist a profession pre- 
eminent for its philanthropic character, 
and the power of discrimination between 
good and evil, and right and wrong, it is 
undoubtedly that of medicine. The 
finest feelings of humanity are constant- 
ly brought to bear, both in seeking to 
relieve bodily sufferings and solacing an 
afflicted mind—whether it be with the 
scalpel in hand in an anatomical theater, 
or by the bedside of an agonized suf- 
ferer, whom he hopes, under Providence, 
to restore to health and to his family, 
the physician has daily opportunities of 
beholding the wonders of the creation 
and the benevolence of the Creator—he 
is a constant witness of the fervent sup- 
plication of the unfortunate and the 
heartfelt gratitude of those suppliants at 
the throne of mercy, whose prayers 
have been heard. A man of exalied 
benevolence (and such a physician ought 
to be), he must be alive to all the gen- 
erous feelings of humanity, and he is 
doomed more frequently to move in an 
infected moral atmosphere, when gratui- 
tously attending some of the trouble- 
some and pedantic legislators of the re- 
public of letters, than when exerting his 
skill to relieve the grateful poor who 
may fall under his care. 

It has been maintained that the phy- 
sician seeking in the arena of nature the 
causes of every vital phenomenon becomes 
a materialist; nothing can be more un- 
just, nay, more absurd, than such a sup- 
position. The study of physiology teach- 
es us, more perhaps than any other pur- 
suit, to admire the wonderful works of 
our Creator. 





Amongst the many glaring absurdities 
which retard the progress of medical 
studies, one can not but notice the pre- 
sumptuous claims of the physicians to 
the exclusive privilege of teaching sur- 
gery to their pupils, while anatomy was 
solely professed by surgeons, and not 
considered necessary in the instruction 
of a physician. All these anomulies 
can be easily traced to that spirit of do- 
minion, exclusion, and monopoly, which 
invariably characterized clerical bodies. 
To such a pitch was this destructive 
practice carried, that surgeons were only 
allowed to perform operations in the 
presence of one or more physicians; 
nor were they permitted to publish any 
work on their profession until it had 
been licensed by a faculty who were 
utterly ignorant of the matter of which 
it treated. The celebrated Ambrose 
Paré could only obtain as a special fa- 
vor from his sovereign, the permission 
to give to the world one of its most 
valuable sources of information. 

So late as 1726 we find the medical 
faculty of Paris making a formal repre- 
sentation to Cardinal de Noailles and the 
curates of that capital to prevent sur- 
geons from granting certificates of health 
or of disease, and this application was 
grounded on the pious motive of enforc- 
ing a more rigid observance of Lent! . 
They further insisted that this indispen- 
sable mortification was eluded in conse- 
quence of the facility of obtaining cer- 
tificates that permitted persons stated to 
be indisposed to eat animal food, eggs, 
and butter, whence infidelity was msk- 
ing a most alarming progress, threaten- 
ing the very existence of church and 
state, and the overthrow of every ancient 
and glorious institution. The faculty 
were formally thanked for their pious 
zeal in the true interests of religion, 
and the spiritual welfare of their pa- 
tients; and orders were affixed upon 
the door of every church, anathematiz- 
ing all certificates that emanated from 
the unholy hands of surgeons and barbers. 

These unfortunate barbers, although 
they humbly submitted to the sway of 
both physicians apd surgeons when it 
suited their purpose, were in turn per- 
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secuted by both their allies and alternate 
protectors ; so much so, that the clerical 
practitioners at one time prohibited them 
from bleeding, and conferred this privi- 
lege upon bagnio-keepers. From the 
well-known nature of these establish- 
ments, various may be the reasons that 
led to this patronage, which was clearly 
an attempt to qualify bagnio-keepers to 
extend their convenient trade. 

At last, in the year 1505, barbers were 
dignified with the name of surgeons. 
Their instructions were delivered in their 
vernacular tongue, until the university 
again interfered, and ordered that the 
lectures should be delivered in Latin ; 
once more closing alma-mater against 
illiterate shavers, who where, however, 
obliged to give a smattering of classical 
education to their sons destined to wield 
alternately the razor and the lancet. In 
1655, surgeons and barber-surgeons were 
incorporated in one college; a union 
which was further confirmed, in 1660, by 
royal ordonnance, under some limitations, 
whereby the barbers should not assume 
the title of licentiates, bachelors, or pro- 
fessors, nor be allowed to wear the honor- 
able gown and cap that distinguished the 
higher grades of learning. Red caps were 
in former times given by each barber to 
his teacher on his being qualified, and 
gloves to all his fellow-students. 

Thus we find that the high state of 
perfection which the surgical art has at- 
tained is solely due to the efforts of in- 
dustry to free itself from the ignoble 
trammels of bigotry and prejudice. In- 
tellectual progress has invariably been 
opposed in every country by those power- 
ful and interested individuals who derive 
their wealth and influence from the igno- 
rance of society. Corporate bodies mo- 
nopolizing the exercise of any profession 
will invariably retard instruction and 
shackle the energies of the student. It 
is, no doubt, indispensable that the prac- 
tice of medicine in all its branches should 
only be allowed to such persons as are 
duly qualified ; but whenever pecuniary 
advantages are derived from the grant of 
the permission, abuses as dishonorable 
as they are injurious to society will infa)- 
libly prevail. 





CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


NEVER can read an account in the 
newspaper of a gentleman of the 
Irish persuasion arrested at the suit of 
his wife, and safely lodged in the station- 
house, without a feeling of intense 
amusement that requires explanation. 

Once, during the summer solstice, 
when everybody that was anybody (ex- 
cept myself,) had gone out of town, I 
was left to my own devices during the 
day and Ben’s society in the evening for 
what amusement I could find in hot 
pavements, shaded houses, and libations 
of ice-water, for the space of two never- 
to-be-forgotfen weeks. 

I had immolated myself on the shrine 
of sisterly affection, for Ben’s down-town 
affairs could not possibly be wound up 
before the specified two weeks had ex- 
pired; and a most comfortable feeling 
of self-righteousness accompanied the 
sacrifice. To be sure, a trip to Lake 
George was promised me as the reward 
of merit; and with this in prospect, my 
captivity became quite endurable. Be- 
sides, Ben and I were always excellent 
friends—the two cronies, in fact, of the 
family ; and as the others had dispersed 
right and left on various summer pil- 
grimages, it behooved me to see that my 
favorite brother was not left to the ten- 
der mercies of Bridget. 

All the neighbors had deserted us; 
and I had watched trunk after trunk, 
and carriage after carriage, starting 
for various destinations. The news- 
papers afforded me, in the letters from 
watering-places, the delectable informa- 
tion that “ Miss B was charming 
in a dress of blue crépe with pink trim- 
ings ;” “ Mrs. G , handsome and dés- 
tingué, in crimson moire antique ;” “ Miss 
L——, like a sunset cloud in violet 
silk ;” and so on through the alphabet 
generally. As I knew some of these 
people very well, I wondered if a trans- 
formation had taken place from change 
of residence; and hoped that, whatever 
it was, I might not fail to catch it when 
I, too, should pack up my tent like the 
Arabs, and glide in the darkness away. 

I fully expected to go in the morning, 
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when I did go; but I think there is 
something like this in one of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems. 

Our next-door neighbor, Mrs. Beverley, 
had gone with the two children, and 
faithful black Rose, at the very begin- 
ning of the summer flittings; and as 
Mrs. Beverley was my especial admira- 
tion, and the children my favorite amuse- 
ment, I wondered how I could possibly 
get through the weary days without 
them. Little “ Dory,” (short for Theo- 
dore), whose father’s eyes had closed in 
this world without seeing the face of his 
little son, was an animated sculpture of 
the purest marble, lighted up by dark 
orbs that seemed to make whiter the 
ivory skin; and his sister, two years older, 
was the most bewitching little romp 
that ever spoiled white dresses, or set at 
naught all the rules of propriety. 

As for the gentle, sorrow-stricken 
mother, whom scarcely any one ever 
got a glimpse of, I had fairly stormed 
her into a sort of liking for me—scaled 
her castle on varjous pretexts, and 
carried off the children so frequently, 
that the fact of my existence became 
too apparent to be ignored. All the 
family laughed at my passion for Mrs. 
Beverley, and all that pertained to 
her; every one acknowledged that she 
was lovely and attractive, but complete- 
ly wrapped up in her children and the 
memory of a happy past. My feeling for 
her, however, amounted to perfect en- 
thusiasm ; and we had become very good 
friends some time before her departure. 

She had not gone among the “ charm- 
ing” Miss L.s, and B.s, arf G.s, with 
tbeir rainbow-hued dresses; but off 
among the green hills of New Hamp- 
shire, where aunt and cousins waited to 

welcome her and her children to pure 
air and green pastures. She would be 
gone all summer, and had laughingly 
requested me to keep an eye on the 
house while I remained near it. It is 
needless for me to say that I kept two 
eyes perseveringly fixed upon the domi- 
cile whenever opportunity offered; and 
held endless discussions with Ben as to 
whether all the doors and windows were 
properly fastened. For a constitutional 





dread of burglars was one of my idiosyn- 
crasies; and I had frequently been re- 
monstrated with for looking upon them 
as supernatural beings—inasmuch as, 
from the nature of my searches before 
retiring, I evidently expected them to 
lodge in bureau-drawers, and store them- 
selves away in small boxes. 

Mrs. Beverley had frequently spoken 
to me of a brother whom, as the coun- 
try-people say, she seemed to “ set great 
store by;” and who was now studying 
a profession in a distant city. He was 
to join her in New Hampshire, and re- 
turn with her on a visit; and she had 
expressed a strong desire that we should 
see each other. I was quite persuaded 
that she hoped a great deal from this 
seeing; and I must confess that the fact 
of his being Mrs. Beverley’s brother 
threw a halo of strange interest around 
Mr. Esselton, 

I often found myself thinking of 
him and wondering what he was like 
—or rather, what he would strike me 
as being like; for, of course, his sister 
had drawn her own impressions of him 
for my benefit, and if these impressions 
were correct, he must be an uncom- 
monly nice fellow. His photograph 
was decidedly handsome; and without 
ever having seen him, I felt pretty well 
acquainted with him in advance, and 
waited rather impatiently for October to 
buing Mrs. Beverley back to town. I had 
even decided how to “do” my hair, 
and what dress to appear in, on my first 
presentation ; but I could not help wish- 
ing that something unforeseen and roman- 
tic would occur to bring about that: first 
meeting in a way entirely different from 
the usual hackneyed course. 

I had my wish, as time will show. 

Abont half of the two weeks had worn 
away, when a very warm day and night, 
that called forth experience and com- 
parisons from all the “oldest inhabit- 
ants,” came down upon us with fury; 
and after gasping through the day in 
some sort of fashion, I left my couch at 
midnight in utter disgust at my folly in 
supposing that I could sleep with the 
thermometer high up among the nineties, 
and betook myself to the window 
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Certain sounds that proceeded from 
the next room convinced me beyond 
a doubt that Ben, though present in body, 
was absent in mind ; and with the pleas- 
ant consciousness of being the only 
person in the house at all alive to 
the affairs of this mundane sphere, I 
turned my attention to the glorious moon- 
light that, as Hood enthusiastically 
says: 

‘* Makes earth’s commonest scenes appear 

All poetic, romantic, and tender.” 

But while engaged in vague specu- 
lations about the moon and stars, a 
sudden noise brought my thoughts earth- 
ward again; and glancing toward Mrs. 
Beverley’s back premises, I actually saw 
a man on the upper verandah, opening 
one of the bedroom windows ! 

My heart almost stood still with terror ; 
but by a fearful effort, I restrained my- 
self from screaming—for Ben was very 
hard'to awaken, and both our throats 
might be cut before this was accom- 
plished. 

Not venturing a second look, I retreated 
trembling from the window, and pro- 
ceeded to the task of arousing Ben as 
quietly as possible. 

Having obligingly left his door un- 
locked for my especial comfort, there 
was no time lost in effecting an entrance ; 
and had my brother been capable of ap- 
preciating the vision, he would have 
seen a wild creature in white drapery 
calling his name in a nightmare whisper 
of terror—but, of course, without pro- 
ducing the slightest effect. 

Ben always slept with revolvers un- 
der his pillow, which made me chary of 
touching him—for fire-arms affected me 
ag a drawn sword did James the First ; 
but something must be done speedily, as I 
fancied that impudent man perhaps load- 
ing himself at that very minute with 
movables. 

“Get up!” I shouted, waxing strong- 
er, “Ben! Ben! Get up, this mo- 
ment!” 

“Tisn’t time yet,” grunted my pro- 
voking brother, now half awake, as he 
turned over like the sluggard. 

I never had any patience with people 
who almost require a charge of artillery 





to bring them back to their sober senses ; 
and shaking him now with right good 
will, I screamed, “Thieves! Robbers! ! 
Fire!!! Get up!” 

A head that would have served for 
Medusa started from the pillow ; and out 
came those horrible-revolvers, pointing 
directly at me. A frantic yell, that I 
tried in vain to smother, issued from my 
lips; and Ben, now quite awake, shout- 
ed out at me: 

“Maria! What in the name of heaven 
ts the matter? Do stop that confounded 
noise !” 

He had quite forgotten to call me 
“ Minnie,” as I always insisted on being 
called ; being terribly in earnest, he had 
gone back to the humdrum appellation 
that roused my intense disgust. I was 
too much taken up with the revolvers, 
just now, to remirfd him of his omission, 
and between my terror of the weapons, 
and his desire to use them immediately 
upon somebody, we seemed scarcely likely 
to come to an understanding. 

Finally, however, Ben was made to 
comprehend what I had seen ; and being 
requested to retire while he donned a 
few articles of clothing, I waited in 
breathless suspense for his reappearance. 

“The fellow will not be in a hurry,” 
said he, in answer to my fears that he 
would escape; “he knows the family 
are out of town. I shall get a police- 
man, and secure him quietly.” 

And bidding me be of good courage, 
he closed the front door, and looked up 
and down the street. I cowered in the 
parlor half disposed to rush after Ben, 
and insist upon accompanying him ; but, 
I was not exactly in promenade costume, 
and it would take so long to “ get myself 
up,” that by that time, the affair would 
be over. Then, too, those dreadful re- 
volvers might be used; and a bullet 
would be almost sure to lodge in my 
arm, or, perhaps, in some more vital 
point, should I chance to be within 
shooting distance. 

These considerations induced me to 
remain where I was; although wanting 
dreadfully to know how matters were 
progressing next door. I was obliged, 


however, to wait for Ben’s return; and 
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then to draw the desired information 
from him, piece by piece. 

After an interminable time, he made 
his appearance, saying: “ Well, the fel- 
low’s safely lodged at the station-house 
for the night ; let’s go to bed, little girl.” 

And this was all, was it, after such an 
excitement ? Brevity may be the soul 
of wit, but it is not the soul of satisfac- 
tion when one is hungering for informa- 
tion. 

“ Now,” said I, planting myself on the 
stairs in a decided attitude, “just please 
to remember that he is my burglar; if it 
hadn’t been for me you would never 
have seen him, and I insist upon hearing 
something about him. Begin at the be- 
ginning, and tell me what you did first, 
after you left me.” 

* Looked for a policeman,” replied Ben 
hopelessly. e 

“ What next ?” 

“ Found one.” 

“ Next ?” 

“Told him I had ‘a little job for him.” 

“What then? Ben, do you hap- 
pen to know that you are a particular- 
ly disagreeable and tormenting animal ? 
Why can you not give me a spicy and 
graphic accountof your adventure, (which 
is one that you certainly do not have 
every night of your life,) so as to present 
it clearly to my mind? If Z had gone 
in your stead, you would have heard all 
about it, from beginning to end, as a mat- 
ter of course. I don’t see why men need 
be so miserably stupid and unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Ben with a fearful 
yawn, “I believe a woman can start up 
as bright as a lark at any hour of the 
night, and talk upon any subject in the 
universe ; buta fellow can’t be spicy and 
graphic at two o’clock in the morning. 
Wait until to-morrow; and Ill tell you 
all about it.” 

As he made a movement to ascend, I 
exclaimed tragically, “If you advance 
it will be over my body !” and finding that 
something of an obstacle, he retreated. 

“Now,” said I, triumphantly, “ what 
was the man doing when you found 
him? Was he rolling up the carpets, or 
what ?” 





I had just been reading of a deserted 
house entered by thieves, who coolly 
rolled up the carpets, and other desirable 
articles neatly for transportation, carry- 
ing them away as it was convenient, 


and I thought how pleasant it would, 


have been for Mrs. Beverley to return toa 
home in this condition ! 

“He was not doing any thing in par- 
ticular,” was the reply, “ we found him 
comfortably lodged in the back bedrouom 
sound asleep.” 

I was filled with amazement to find 
that my burglar had only wanted a 
night’s lodging. 

“That does not follow at all,” said 
Ben authoritatively, “he was sure of his 
house before he begun, and being just 
then in need of comfortable rest, he con- 
cluded to take it, and other things, at his 
leisure. He seemed determined not to 
wake until we had turned on the gas full 
blast; when he sprung up and caught 
me by the hair. A sight of my pistols, 
however, soon quieted him, to say noth- 
ing of the policeman’s appliances. He’s 
too nice-looking a fellow to be engaged 
in such work, and he carried it off with 
a high air—protesting against being 
disturbed, and assuring us that he had a 
perfect right to lodge at Mrs. Beverley’s, 
as he was a relative of that lady’s.” 

“A relative ?” I repeated with breath- 
less interest. 

“That is what he said; but the police- 
man coolly replied, with a grin, ‘ You 
see it ain’t exactly the fashion for rela- 
tives to visit folks in, your off-handed 
way—climbing in at their windows 
when they are out of town; and as you 
seem to be in want of a night’s lodg- 
ing, just put on your duds and I'll ac- 
commodate you at the station-house.’ 
‘ How dare you mention such a place to 
me?’ stormed the grandiloquent burglar, 
‘T teil you I have just arrived in the city 
tired out with my journey, and came 
here, at the request of my sister, to 
transact some business for her in this 
very house.’ ” 

“ His sister!” I exclaimed in great ex- 
citement ; but Ben went on regardless: 

“ * Do I lok like a burglar ? he asked, 
striking an attitude. ‘ All the burglars I 
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ever see were much like other people, 
said the unimpressible policeman, ‘some 
better, some worse, and ’cause you happen 
to have a straight nose and be person- 
able-looking, ain’t no reason why we 
should let you off. So, just you come 
along quiet now, and it'll be the better 
for you.’ ‘I’m obliged to you for your 
invitation, replied the burglar, who 
seemed more disposed to laugh than he 
had been yet, ‘ which appears too press- 
ing to be declined ; but I can assure you 
that I am very comfortable here, and 
also that I have a perfect right to be 
here’ ‘A difference of opinion, mebbe,’ 
returned the guardian of the public peace; 
‘but when I see folks breaking into other 
folks’ houses, my orders is to nab ’em.’ 

‘ But you didn’t see me doing any thing 
of the kind, retorted the culprit. ‘ You 
saw me peacefully sleeping, and made an 
unwarrantable assault upon me.’ ‘ Well, 
this gentleman’s sister saw you any how, 

said the policeman, determined not to be 
baffied. ‘Then,’ observed the robber, 

with rather a comical smile, ‘it is to a 

lady that Iam indebted for these polite 

aitentions ?” So take, care little sister, 

that he does not wreak his vengeance on 

you. My experience of burglars is not 

extensive, but this fellow doesn’t look at 

all like his business—just the kind of 

man I’d like to smoke a cigar and havé® 
a good talk with.” 

“Now,” said I, severely, “don’t you 
feel a little ashamed, after this long 
story, of trying to put me off with a 
sentence? But, Ben,” I continued, with 
a strong conviction that the burglar had 
truth on his side, notwithstanding the 
fact that Mrs. Beverley’s brother was 
supposed to be recreating among the 
New Hampshire hills at that identical 
time, “ Mrs. Beverley really has a brother 
—she has talked to me about him often, 
and I do believe that man was telling 
the truth.” 

“Pooh!” said Ben. incredulously, 
“such a story is easily manufactured ; 
it is very natural for people to have 
brothers, and I suppose that was the 
first idea that presented itself.” 

“Well,” I replied, my conviction 





growing stronger from opposition, “ you 





must go with me to the station-house 
to-morrow morning; and if I can iden- 
tify this man as Mr. Esselton, from the 
photograph that Mrs. Beverley has shown 
me, of course they will let him go. As 
I have gotten him into the scrape, the 
least I can do, if he is innocent, is to 
get him out again.” 

“We'll go to bed now,” said Ben, 
whose thoughts reverted to first princi- 
ples, “ and talk about the station-house 
to-morrow.” 

** Let’s go to bed, 
Said sleepy head,’” 
was my retort; but Ben was in earnest, 
this time, and to bed we accordingly 
went. I was visited by such troubled 
dreams, though, in which Mrs. Beverley’s 
brother climbed into our window, and 
tried to strangle me, that I gladly wel- 
comed the morning sun. 

I gave Ben no. peace until he had 
agreed to accompany me to the station- 
house; aad packing up my head and 
face in a double green veil, I started 
bravely for the scene of action. 

"The premises were not inviting; and 
several poor unfortunates were lounging 
about awaiting their sentence. Sitting 
bolt upright in a very uncomfortable 
chair, with an air of injured innocence, 
was an extremely handsome, gentle- 
manly-looking young man, whose fea- 
tures seemed familiar. 

“The burglar,’ whispered Ben, by 
way of introduction. 

“Oh Ben!” I exclaimed, quite con- 
science-smitten, “ do make them let him 
go! Iam sure he is Mrs. Beverley’s 
brother !” 

“Does he look like the portrait?” 
asked Ben with considerable interest. 

“ Yes,” I replied, scarcely daring to 
look, “I am almost sure it is the same 
face. But let me get outside, and then 
tell them that we made a mistake.” 

I did not know what was passing in- 
side, but my face burned painfully; and 
when Ben joined me, I walked away at 
a race-horse pace. 

“That was a great idea of yours,” 
said my brother laughing, “and placed 
me in rather a queer position—just the 
next thing to apologizing to a man for 
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shooting him because you took him for 
some one else! He really is a nice fellow, 
though, and shook my hand as grate- 
fully as though I had never disturbed 
his slumbers. He said that, in future, 
he never would even euter his own home 
unless he could go in through the door, 
and at an orthodox hour. He is coming 
back with his sister in the autumn, and 
then I hope we shall see something of 
him.” 

“T never wish to see nor hear of him 
again!” said I, wrathfully, “and I only 
wish he would go somewhere among the 
cannibals, and be eaten up as soon as he 
landed !” 

Ben offered me his knife in default of 
a tenpenny nail; but the condition at 
which I had arrived demanded a two- 
hours’ crying in my own room, before I 
was sufficiently composed to take up the 
burden of the day. 

Of course, I wrote immediately to 
Mrs. Beverley, telling her of my ridicu- 
lous mistake and intense mortification, 
and begging her to explain to her brother 
just how it had all happened; and I 
soon received a reply that was charac- 
teristic of her own sweet self. 

“If I could put a good, hearty laugh 
on paper,” she wrote, “ you should cer- 
tainly have it as some faint representa- 
tion of the cachinnations of Harry and 
myself over your proceedings. To think 
that. one whom I have always looked 
upon as a well-disposed young lady, 
should make such an unprovoked attack 
upon such an inoffensive young man, 
and actually lodge him in the station- 
house! Oh, Minnie! Minnie! I could 
not have believed it of you! 

“ But, seriously, my dear child, I beg 
that, instead of giving yourself any un- 
easiness, you will accept my grateful 
thanks for watching my premises so 
faithfully; and you certainly had every 
reason to suppose that a man who 
would enter my window at two o’clock 
in the morning, could not possibly be 
a respectable member of society. I 
really did send him, though, to spend 
the night there, and to get me some 
valuable papers; and I told him, more- 
over, how to unfasten the window. 





Harry seems far more impressed with 
your kindness in getting him owt of the 
station-house than with your unkindness 
in getting him in; and he is so anxious 
to express his thanks in person, that I 
am afraid he will succeed in worrying 
me home some weeks sooner than I in- 
tended.” * 

Now, I had not the slightest desire to 
see this injured young man; and when 
the time of his arrival came, like all 
other things we dread, with amazing 
celerity, I called up all my powers of 
strategy for decent excuses to avoid the 
evil moment. 

But that provoking Ben must needs 
“take” to him wonderfully ; and some- 
how or other, I always found myself 
doing whatever Ben did. It all seemed 
like a dream; my introduction to Harry 
Esselton, engagement, and marriage ; 
but the affair of the burglary has fur- 
nished the whole family, himself included, 
with so much amusement, that I can 
scarcely regret having once lodged my 
husband in the station-house. 





ALL MRS. JONES’ DOINGS. 


66 T AM an old bachelor. I own it— 
I boast of it. No one shall say I 
im discontented with my lot. Let any 
wretch dare to say I am, and I will not 
answer for the consequences. Who 
shall say that I, sitting snugly by my 
fire, with a table drawn up within the 
cheerful warmth, upon which reposes 
my books, papers and writing materials, 
a tankard of Taylor’s XXX and a pipe, 
am not so happy as Jones, who lives 
upon a salary—pretty good one, by the 
way—and supports a wife and six chil- 
dren ? . 
“T used to know Jones when we went 
to school, and I always thought he 
would do something of that kind, you 
know. One of your ‘all men equal’ 
chaps, who thought a servant girl, if she 
were only tidy and well behaved, might 
make as good a wife as any lady in the 
land. For that matter, I don’t think he 
was so far wrong, if we are to judge by 
the ‘ ladies’ one meets in society. 
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“T was speaking of Jones. He mar- 
ried just such a woman. I used to see 
her when I boarded at Beauchamp’s; 
and I must say Mattie Sayre had the best 
color and the blackest eyes of any girl I 
ever met. Then she was so lady-like 
in all her movements,.and repulsed every 
attempt at too greatfamiliarity so coolly, 
that—confound it, a fellow had to re- 
spect her. I’m sure there was not a fel- 
low in our set who would not have taken 
long odds that she was the prettiest and 
best girl in the town. At any rate, Bob 
Jones thought so; and one day he made 
her an offer, she accepted it in her quiet 
way, and there they are right across the 
street, under my very nose. * 

“ There are siz children! Now, I dis- 
like children, as children, but these little 
creatures are exceptions. To be sure they 
make noise enough in their regular play- 
hour when they get into Bob’s back 
yard, where he has rigged up a sort of 
minature gymnasium, with bars and 
swings and pins—you see he is always 
getting up something or other to please 
them. But, then, when I am writing the 
rogues seem to know it, and are as quiet 
as any man who likes his pipe and a 
book could reasonably ask. For this 
reason I am rather fond of these chil- 
dren, and they are always cutting away 
from the governess, and running over to 
my side of the road, seduced by oranges, 
apples, nuts and candies they know I 
somehow or other contrive always to 
have in my pockets, And yet I don’t 
eat the stuff. 

“ There is one little chap who is over 
here regularly every day, and for whom 
an orange or a pine is sure to be wait- 
ing. They don’t know who it is has 
taken the lodgings here, for I am only 
just back from China, where I made my 
money, and Bob has been from home all 
the time on some business for his house, 
who are talking of a partnership. I see 
Mattie once in a while, with the same 
peachy bloom in her cheek which she used 
to have at widow Beauchamp’s, and the 
same sparkle in her black eyes. I catch 
myself thinking sometimes, as I sit alone 
in the shadow, before the servant lights 
the lamps, what sort of a life I should 





lead, if I had a wife who seemed gifted 
like Mattie with perpetual youth! She 
was happy, no one could doubt that; and 
Bob ‘Jones, dear old lad, was just the 
sort of man who would have no thoughts 
away from the woman to whom he had 
sworn faith. Iam not the sort of man 
for sentiment, but by Jove,-when a man 
does marry a good, pure woman, I like 
to see him stick to his bargain. My 
type of a pure life is, and always will 
be, Miss Mulock’s hero, ‘John Halifax 
— gentleman.” I don’t think, really, 
that this ideal of manhood was any 
truer, or would have done more for the 
woman of bis choice, than the man 
whom I choose: to call Robert Jones. 
(I don’t give his true name, even to you. 
There are so few of his sort in this 
naughty world, that many might recog- 
nize the picture.) Seeing his wife sit- 
ting there, his children and hers about 
her knees, I thought of John Halifax in 
his pleasant country house. But, there 
was no ‘Blind Muriel.’ Could I be a 
‘Phineas Fletcher’ to them? I deter- 
mined to call when Bob came home, 
and I knew from the dear children that 
he was expected every day. My little 
favorite told me that ‘ma had a letter 
from pa, and that he wanted them all 
to be good, and would be home in a few 
days.’ 

“ My life had been a strange one. At 
thirty-four I was a cynic in woman’s 
matters, for every heart has a history, 
and when a man lives alone so long it 
is sure to be a painful one. A woman 
jilted me at thirty—a woman whom I 
loved, God knows how well. And when 
I went out to China for our house, I was 
so reckless that I cared very little how 
soon I died. Insuch a case, where most 
men would have died, I succeeded. I 
got hold of a steamer in some way, and 
begun to run an express up the great 
river from Shangliae. I made money 
hand over hand; and at forty, I am 
rich. 

“Rich! When I was a youngster I 
used to dream of that, and I never 
thought of enjoying it alone. Not at all. 
I was not a cynic then. There was a 
glorious vision ever present, of one who 
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was to be to me a help-meet. God 
help me! I was forty yesterday ! 

“JT wonder where she went, after she 
jilted me? I never heard that she 
married that fellow. I have thought 
some times—but then, I had no right 
to think it, after all—that she might 
have been forced to do as she did. 
But, no matter; she jilted me, just ten 
years ago, when I was thirty, and she 
was twenty. If she lives she is thirty 
now. 

“T have found the bottom of the tan- 
kard. Now to touch the bell for the 
experienced factotum who ‘ does my 
spiriting’ if not gently, at least as well 
as Ariel ever did the work of Prosperine. 
More ale, John! 

“This is the extent of my life—to 
eat, drink, smoke, read. I do not care 
for field sports, as some men do. I 
sometimes think I should adorn a home 
almost as well as Jones, if I could only 
get some one who would let my papers 
and things alone, and not put them care- 
fully away some where, and forget 
where it was. 

“Confound it, what am I thinking 
of? It is not possible I regret my easy 
bachelor life? My pipes get foul and 
I buy new; of writing many books 
there is no end, and Iam seldom ata 
loss for something to read. Come, I will 
take down Tennyson and see if ‘ Locks- 
Jey Hall’ will not settle my nerves. He 
was jilted, and said bitter things about 
it. Ah, hear him: 


“* Weakness to be wroth with weakness, 
Woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain, 
Nature gave them finer feelings, 
Bounded by a shallower brain.’ 


*“ Ah, Laureate, thou art wise! 


“ © Woman is the lesser man, and all her sorrows 
matched with mine 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine.’ 


“T can’t read any more of that. My 
poem (I always call Locksley Hall my 
poem) does not seem to go to the right 
place to night. Put it on the table, 
John. Nothing more,John. You may 
have the evening if you choose. There 
he goes, looking as happy as a king. 








Now I wonder where he will go. 
Probably down to the kitchen to have 
a chat with Mary, the pretty girl who 
waits at No. 3, or, may be to walk with 
her on the pier, and tell her the story 
which all men know so well. Yes, 
and women too, alas! 


“* God pity them both, and pity us all, 
Who can not the dreams of love recall, 


* For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these : “ it might have been.” 


“T shall go mad in this solitude. It 
is no use for me to disguise the fact, I 
am miserable. I can’t think what it is 
that brought it all back; but, here I 
am, spouting poetry like a sentimental 
sophomore, and thinking of things 
which I thought I had buried out of 
sight years since. I wish some one 
would come in—Old Bayes even, to 
praise the English regulars, and try to 
prove that Yankees are no where in 
comparison. When J know all I want 
to know about them, and would put an 
equal number of our volunteers against 
them, and warrant the Yankees to whip, 
nine times out of ten. Or else, if Mor- 
ton would come here, and get to dis- 
puting about the merits of base-ball and 
cricket. Old Morton will back the At- 
lantics, and he is right, against the 
world for base-ball, while Old Bayes 
cackles about ‘All England’s ’leven.’ 
Bah! I do wish they would come, 
though. 

“ Who is that coming up the walk? 
Bob Jones, as I live! The dear old 
boy! He is like his wife. Time has 
dealt leniently with him because he is 
happy. She is coming down to meet 
him—saw him from the window, I sup- 
pose. Now they meet, and come, arm 
in arm, up the walk. She isn’t afraid 
to kiss him, either, though a crusty old 
bachelor looks on from the window. 
Every thing conspires against me to- 
night. Iam so deuced uncomfortable 
that I wish I was back in China, eating 
rice with chop-sticks, and safe from 
seeing such things as these, to wake up 
old memories. Oh, Agnes West! In 
the sorrowful night, as you sit by your 
solitary fire, do you, too, think of the 
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love you slighted, of the heart you cast 
away, as a thing of little worth? God 
help us, you were young, and I—I will 
lock my door, for, if any one should 
come in now and try to get me to 
laughing at any of their stupid jokes, I 
should commit murder.” 





Thus Harry Wade, in his chambers 
at a fashionable boarding-house, railed 
at fickle fortune. But, he had hardly 
settled himself to his book with the 
openly expressed intention of forgetting 
these unpleasant things, when there 
came a double knock at his door. 
Upon his yelling “ Come!” in an angry 
tone, the door opened, and Jones, who 
had been the subject of a large portion 
of his soliloquy, came hastily in. Harry 
rose and extended his hand cordially, 

“ How did you find me out ?” he said. 

“You gave our little Bob a seal, 
the other day, with the private mark 
you used six or seven years ago. He 
showed it to me and I knew it at once. 
Imagine my surprise: I thought you 
were in China.” 

“T have been back two weeks, and 
am enjoying myself as a man only can 
who has not seen his native town for 
years. I will confess to you, old fellow, 
that I was somewhat down to-night.” 

“And why? If reports speak truly, 
you were lucky as to money out there.” 

“Oh yes; lucky enough for that mat- 
ter. I can’t complain. But then, to 
come back at last and find all the old 
ties broken, nearly all the men whom I 
knew either dead or gone away in the 
great current setting steadily westward, 
and no one to take me by the hand. It 
was hard, Bob. But, your face has 
cheered me not a little. I saw you 
come home, and made up my mind to 
call on you to-morrow.” 

“So do. Mattie will be glad to see 
you. I remember that you knew her in 
the old time. Have youseen her? Do 
you think she has changed and that I 
made a bad bargain in taking her as I 
did ?” 

“Not a whit,” replied the other 
heartily. “I have seen her from the 
window several times, and she seems to 





me the same rosy-cheeked, black-eyed 
little woman whom I knew six years 
ago. If she is changed at all, it is for 
the better. A little more matronly, you 
know.” 

“God bless her!” said her husband 
fervently. “I hope the time may never 
come when she will look less beautiful 
to me than she does now. You know 
my sort, dear Harry. I don’t change, 
myself, and I don’t look to see her 
change. We shall grow gray in God’s 
time, and He will set his mark upon 
our faces, but, she must always be 
beautiful to me. You are not married, 
I take it.” 

“ Look about you,” replied the other 
with a laugh, “and you will not ask 
that question again. These bachelor 
contrivances speak for themselves, and 
you can tell the work of a valet from a 
woman, at a glance. There is a sort of 
perpendicular action in their way of 
sweeping, and making a bed, which is 
easily recognizable. But, sit down, sit 
down.” 

“T can’t stay long,” replied Bob. “I 
ran away from Mattie while she was in 
the nursery, and cut over here. The 
fact is, we are going to give a little re- 
ception to-morrow night in honor of our 
wedding-day, and I thought it would 
be pleasant to have you over. You 
will make a new circle of friends, too, 
and I think you will like the men who 
come to my place. Will you come ?” 

“With pleasure. ‘Will there be any 
one I used to know ?” 

“Can’t say. Archie Hughes and his 
wife, me and Mrs. Conway, Professor 
Dale, Holmes Lee, and Darrell Keen, 
will be some of the men. I really do 
not know what ladies will be there. 
Now, don’t keep me to-night, Harry. 
My little woman won’t be pleased if I 
run away from her to-night, after being 
gone so long. Or, stay! Throw off 
that dressing-gown, put on a coat and 
come over now. Nothing more plea- 
sant.” 

“Your wife—” begun Harry. 

“Ts always pleased to meet an old 
friend. Come now; no apologies, you 


must come.” 
* 
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Wade did as his friend requested. He 
found the happy wife and mother wait- 
ing in the pleasant little parlor. She 
greeted them with a smile of welcome, 
and a chiding to Bob for running away, 
which he parried by introducing his 
friend. Mattie recognized Harry at once, 
and they fell into good-natured chat 
about old times, which whiled away the 
evening pleasantly ; and with a promise 
to be on hand the next evening, the old 
bachelor bade them good-night and went 
back to his lodgings, thanking his stars 
that he had met Bob Jones. 

At half-past eight the next evening, he 
crossed to the residence of Jones, just as 
the musicians were tuning their instru- 
ments for the first set. 

It was full ; but as he wasin no hurry 
to dance, and, moreover, doubted wheth- 
er he had not forgotten all he had 
ever learned of the Terpsichorean art, 
this did not cause him dissapointment. 
He took the arm of his host, and was 
introduced to such of the party as were 
not dancing, and stood conversing with 
one of them while watching the dancers 
in the mazes of Les Lanciers, laughing as 
he thought what a figure he would cut 
on the floor. 

“ But you don’t escape, Mr. Wade,” 
said Mattie; “you may consider yourself 
engaged for the next set, and if I can not 
find any one to dance with you, I will 
take you myself.” 

“T have forgotten the figure.” 

“Tt will come back to you, once on 
the floor. You can never quite forget 
such things.” And away she went into 
the “ grand chain.” 

“ Umph,” muttered Harry. “I am 
in for it. Oh, for China, or for the 
miasma of the plains below Hang- 
Chow—any thing but to dance the Lan- 
cers.” 

A riig at the door, and Mrs. Jones 
went to meet her visitor. There was a 
confused noise of kissing and congratu- 
lation in the hall, and Mattie came in, 
flushed and triumphant, to announce that 
Aggie Noyes had thought better of it, 
and had come down on the afternoon 
train. Aggie! Harry Wade started at 
the familiar name, at which, in the old 





time, he had been wont to thrill with 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Jones claimed him for her prey 
at this moment, and bore him off in 
triumph to the very top of the room, 
and the head couple, too. He was cogi- 
tating whether he would quite lose his 
standing in society if he bolted, when 
the music struck up, and away he went 
into “hands across.” Once entered into 
the spirit of the thing, he found all his 
old-time knowledge coming back to him, 
and he went through the figure without 
mistake, and was then and there compli- 
mented for his prowess. While smiling- 
ly answering the praises of his hostess, 
Bob came in with some one hanging on 
his arm. Harry caught a glimpse of a 
slight figure in half-mourning, of a mass 
of the most bewildering brown hair, 
gleaming eyes. and smiling lips, and 
Mattie felt that the hand which held 
hers was trembling like a leaf. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, 
quickly. “ Are you ill? Let me call my 
husband.” 

“ No, no,” he answered hastily, “See, 
they are going to call off again. Now 
see if I make a mistake in this figure.” 

They went through it, and came back 
to their places, 

“ Who is the lady in half-mourning ?” 
asked Harry. 

“Aggie? Oh, that is Mrs. Noyes. 
Do you know her ?” 

“ Yes—that is—no. I used to know 
her, long ago, I think. Was she not 
Agnes West ?” 

“Yes. Would you like to speak 
with her? She never forgets her 
friends.” 

“ Don’t introduce me; I should be 
glad—I have a curiosity to see—if she 
would know me after ten years.” 

“Ts it so long as that ?” 

“Ten years; yes—it don’t seem so 
long. Go to Bob before he thinks to 
speak of me, and tell him not to men- 
tion my name. I must see if she 
would know me. We were such good 
friends once.” 

She ran away between the changes 
and told her husband. 

“Tt is all right,” she added, coming 
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back. “ He had not said a word about 
it. Now it is our turn. Lead up to 
the right.” 

The dance ended, Harry slipped 
away into a window, and, half hidden 
by the curtains, looked out upon the 
scene. His eyes were upon the form of 


the woman he had loved. Few men 


can, if they would, forget that which 
has been a part of their natures; and 
Harry Wade could not forget that he 
had loved Agnes West—Agnes Noyes 
now. 

Standing there, shaded by the cur- 
tains, his thoughts went back to a scene 
long remembered: a pleasant farm- 
house on a sunny slope—a river slant- 
ing downward under the rays of the de- 
clining sun—a great lake, Ontario, far 
in the distance— 


* Blue against the sky,” 


and two figures walking on the river- 
bank. One was himself, the other, 
younger by ten years, the woman upon 
whom his eyes dwelt with such a hun- 
gry, appealing look. 

God had left his mark upon her face 
as upon his. Still, it was not an un- 
happy face, he thought. A spiritual 
quiet dwelt upon it. And she was 
married! Where was her husband? 4g 

He was thinking of what she had 
said that day, when, by the running 
stream, he told her all his heart. He 
remembered that she had said, not un- 
kindly, that she could not be his wife— 
she could not—she could not! She re- 
peated it in a strange, unnatural way, 
and would not answer his questions as 
to whether, if there had been no ob- 
stacle, she might not have loved him. 
And so she left him under the burden 
of a doubt. 

As he stood there, she broke away 
from a crowd with whom she had been 
conversing, and came toward the win- 
dow, not knowing he was there. He 
drew back still farther behind the drapery, 
and she sat down upon a low ottuman 
almost at his feei, looking out upon the 
groups of dancers with a tender, loving 
smile—the smile he remembered so 





well. 


lives she had made pleasant by the 


Mattie came to them as they sat 
there. 

“T must get you a partner, Aggie,” 
said Mrs. Jones. ‘“ Harry, let me make 
you acquainted with an old friend of 
mine and my husband’s; Mr. Wade, 
Mrs. Noyes.” 

Harry came out of the window and 
stood before them. A stately man, 
with a cold, clear-cut face, like that of 
Cesar on acameo. She looked up, at 
the sound of his voice, and an indescri- 
bable something passed over her face. 

“T had almost said, Mr. Wade,” she 
said in a low voice, “ that we had met 
before.” 

“ We have,” he answered in the same 
tone. “ But, that was years ago.” 

“ Thave not forgotten. Harry Wade, 
I think I deserve better at your hands 
than forgetfulness.” 

“T have not forgotten,” he replied. 
“ Men are apt to forget some things, but 
not all things.” 

Not a word of reply came, but Mrs. 
Noyes’ face became visibly pale. Was 
it from fright, or anger, or a painful 
memory ? 

Mrs. Jones had stepped away like a 
discreet little woman as she was. Harry 
felt that the silence was distressing. He 
broke it by a desperate question, whick 
he realized must put a bar between 
them. 

“TI did not know your husband. Is 
he here to-night ?” 

A look passed over her face of com- 
mingled surprise and agony. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I did not 
mean to pain you. I beg your pardon 
a thousand times, if I have been indis- 
creet.” 

“My husband has been dead two 
years,” she responded in a low voice. 

I am sure Harry Wade was not so 
disinterested as to wish him back! The 
atmosphere assumed a more roseate hue 
to him. Almost unconsciously they drop- 
ped into the window-seat, and ere a 
half-hour had passed, Harry knew that 
when she refused him, years before, to 
marry the merchant, John Noyes, she 
did it for the sake of those parents whose 
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sacrifice, for such to her it was, she con- 
fessed. The man who went home to 
his bachelor chamber was not the rest- 
less, grumbling cynic who had come 
from them afew hours before. And 
when, a year after, he sat by a fireside 


which the love of one true-hearted wo- 
man made warm, he could laugh with 
her over that soliloquy which he had by 
the fire in his lodgings, and bless the 
day which led her to come up from the 





city to visit Mrs. Jones. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


HE extraordinary success of the novel 
“Felix Holt, The Radical,” has 
centered attention upon Mrs. Lewes, its 
author, to a degree which only falls to 
the fortune of the truly great. To say 
that she is a remarkable woman is to 
repeat what has been said a thousand 
times. Whatever be the degree of her 
greatness, it is conceded that she has nc 
peer in the ranks of her sex. She is to 
female novelists and thinkers what Mrs. 
Browning was to poets of her sex. 
Chambers’ Journal asserts that, as com- 
pared with male writers, she combines 
the excellences of Dickens and Thacke- 
ray with a more subtle element than 
either of the men possesses—that of the 
instinctive penetration which so often 
stands in the place of judgment, in wo- 
man. That she is a scholar, her “ Ro- 
mola” testified. Exquisite as a story, 
that romance of Italy two hundred years 
ago proved how theroughly the writer 
had read up the men, the polity, and the 
society of that time, in their own re- 
cords. As compared with Mrs. Stowe’s 
“ Agnes of Sorrento,” it was the nightin- 
gale to the thrush—the solar lamp to 
the glow-worm. And yet, Mrs. Stowe’s 
romance is reckoned, as a romance, the 
best thing from her pen. “ Adam Bede” 
rendered Mrs. Lewes famous more by its 
masculine attributes than by its mere 
story ; “ Romola” rendered her famous 
by its feminine quality, its subtle elimi- 
nation of woman’s nature. The “ Mill 
on the Floss” was exceedingly power- 
ful as a story, yet alive, in each charac- 
ter, with the vitalism of a potential 
mind. With “ Felix Holt,” her triumph 
may be said to be complete, making her a 
conceded queen in the realms of English 
romance of the purer and nobler order. 
——Among the new volumes just 


.Tead poetry for love of it. 


from the press is “ Ballads, Lyrics and 
Hymns,” by Alice Cary. It is a fine 
book in the way of typography, illus- 
trations and “ get-up ”—a proper tribute 
to the genius of the poet. Miss Cary’s 
position as a poet certainly is among the 
first of our land. Since Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s death it is questionable if England 
or America contains her superior among 
her sex. None, who thus far have come 
forward, compare with her in depth of 
feeling, or power to express the emotions 
of the affections. Every line she writes 
is imbued with the sensibility to poetic 
impressions which characterizes only 
the born poet. Art, or “ culture,” as it 
is commonly understood, has done little 
or nothing for her; yet we question if 
the language contains a more truly ex- 
quisite piece of word-painting than her 
early poem, “ Lyra.” She is artless, yet 
*so alive to the harmonies of sound and 
sense as to speak with almost Shaks- 
perian power of expression. Having lived 
much apart from the world, and being, 
withal, something of an invalid—having 
experienced her full share of the suffer- 
ing which chastens, and enlarges the 
bonds of sympathy—Miss Cary writes 
for those who love what is loving in 
life and nature. She is not, in the strict 
sense of the word, a “ popular” writer 
—subjective thinkers and writers rarely 
are; but, she is what is better, a writer 
whom the few love as a dear teacher, 
or as a noble nature is loved for its en- 
couragement and example to those striv- 
ing after the nobler, purer life. Her 
new volume is published by Hurd and 
Houghton, New York, as we have said, 
in exquisite style, rendering it a fit orna- 
ment for the center-table as well as for 
the library. We commend it to all who 
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The success of the “ Dead Letter” 
romance is something pleasing to con- 
template, proving, as it does, that our 
readers of light literature are not so wed- 
ded to English writers as certain pub- 
lishers would have the public believe. It 
is the impression, in publishers’ circles, 
thet American authors are, by virtue of 
their nationality, inferior to standard 
British writers. British authors are paid, 
for mere advance sheets, from six to ten 
times more than the same publisher 
would think proper to bestow upon an 
American writer, if, indeed, he consent- 
ed at any price, to use the home product. 
It is all wrong, very wrong, inducing 
as it does a sense of degradation and 
discouragement enough to repress our 
autorial energies. The “ Dead Let- 
ter” is equal te any thing which Wilkie 
Collins has yet produced, in the subtle 
element of mystery which overshadows 
it, while in its keen perception of charac- 
ter, its touching pathos, its elimination 
of good from evil, it far transcends the 
“ Dead Secret” or “ Woman in White.” 
A second edition of the “ Dead Letter” 
is exhausted, and a third edition is in 
press at this writing. It promises to 
have a large “run.” 

‘We have perused, with much 
pleasure and with profound interest, the 
address of Mr. Grove, President of the 
British Association for the advancement 
of science—a body-corporate that is do- 
ing more for the progress of science than 
any association in the world. Em- 
bracing in its list of active members the 
most eminent men of science in Great 
Britain, the yearly reports of its Sections, 
and its discussions, possess an interest 
ani value quite remarkable. The open- 
ing address of the President at this year’s 
annual session enunciates, at considerable 
length, the progress of science during 
the year past. Reading as we do 
the current literature pertaining to 
the progress of investigation and re- 
search in the world around us, and in 
the universe beyond us, we yet were not 
prepared for the astounding revelations 
made. We seemingly stand upon the 
threshold of a new era, with light burst- 
ing in from all sources, even from be- 














neath our very feet. New principles, 
new laws, new results follow in such 
rapid succession as to bewilderus. The 
casting aside of old theories, the up- 
rooting of old scientific dogmas, the 
burial of cld mental creations, are 
events of the hour which we heed only 
too little, but all point to that “ good 
time coming” when we shall see and 
know the real things of life that the ages 
have hidden, and our little lease of years 
will be made up of convictions realized, 
rather than of the impressions and 
longings which now beset us. Who will F 
give us a popular edition of Presiden® 
Grove’s address ? 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
we have in this country no accepted 
organ of criticism—no court of literary 
judgment and decision to which we 
could appeal from the adjudications 
of “the press.” In Great Britain are 
several very able weekly publications 
devoted almost exclusively tu reviews 
and notes of new books, reports of so- 
cieties, etc.; of which the ablest, by far, 
is the Atheneum, whose issued weekly 
numbers now far exceed ten thousand. 
We suffer for want of a criterion, whose 
impartiality, thoroughness, and keen dis- 
cfimination should relieve many authors 
of “sounding” reputations, and give to 
others the position which real worth 
merits. The notices of new publica- 
tions prepared for our daily qad- weekly 
press are almost without exception writ- 
ten by young men, whose chief claim to 
consideration in private circles is tHat 
they “do” the work in question ; and it 
is generally done with a vengeance: the 
“notice” is a mere reflex of the journal- 
ist’s likes and dislikes. A real, honest 
earnest, exhaustive review, by one thor- 
oughly competent to the task, is among 
the rarest of things in our current litera- 
ture, and then is to be found only in 
some one of our quarterlies, whose high 
price and lack of circulation render 
them inaccessible save to the learned 
few. What we require is a weekly 
publication, similar in scope and charac- 
ter to The Criterion, whose brief exist- 
ence illustrated the exceeding usefulness 
and need of such a journal of criticism. 
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The Literdry World survived for a longer 
period, but perished rather from lack of 
spirit in its management than from lack 
of readers. It seems to us that the field 
is particularly inviting to a weekly jour- 
nal similar to the London Atheneum ; 
and if those qualified for the work could 
be persuaded to enlist in the enterprise, 
we can but think a career of usefulness 
and long life awaits it. 

William Gilmore Simms, of 
South Carolina, has just sent to press 
his “ War Poetry of the South,” com- 
‘prising a carefully edited gathering of the 
@oems written by Southern men before 
and during the war. If it fares like 
all other “ collections” of war poems, 
it has not a very prosperous career to 
run. 








“Our New States and Territories,’ by 
Mr. Richardson, who has seen as much 
ef our new domain as the ubiquitous 
Ross Browne, and is not inferior to that 
racy writer in his pen-powets. Mr. R. 
has done very much by his correspond- 
ence to direct attention to the resources 
of our auriferous regions, to whose rapid 
settlement and development he has ma- 
terially contributed. The work now an- 


BEADLE AND COMPANY announce 





nounced comprises graphic and very 
beautifully illustrated papers on Colo- 
rado, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
California, Oregon and Washington, pre- 
senting, in most attractive form, much 
valuable instruction. The volume, doubt- 
less, will command an extended circula- 
tion. 





A new magazine, we learn, is 
soon to make its appearance under the 
literary auspices of the literary folks of 
Boston, who “don’t run with the At 
lantie set,” though it is to be published in 
New York. It will be called Genial 
Words ; will be edited by Rev. F. W. 
Shelton, J. R. Gilmore, (“ Edmund 
Kirke,”) and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe— 
just two editors too many, if unity of 


4 idea in’ the conduct isto prevail ; its pro- 


prietary is to be vested in a “ stock as- 
sociation” composed almost wholly of 
literary people; it is to be issued in 
weekly and monthly parts; it will be 
illustrated, etc., etc. We have no ob- 
jections to another “ candidate for public 
favor;” but if, perchance, the new maga- 
zine fails to command its wished-for 
hundred thousand readers, it will have 
the satisfaction of irying its hand in 
beating its competitors. 








